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Socialism for Germany 


R BEVIN’S speech on foreign affairs in the House of 

Commons on October 22nd has been anticipated for some 
time with a growing interest, almost amounting to excitement, 
as if an oracle were expected to give forth some prophetic utter- 
ance which would suddenly open a new road ahead. This 
expectant mood arose no doubt mainly from the sense of tension 
and deadlock ‘left after the termination of the Paris Conference. 
If such nopes were cherished, it must be admitted that the event 
was disappointing, for the British Foreign Secretary said little 
that had not been said before.. Yet his review of the inter- 
national situation, described in a speech from the other side of 
the House as ‘calm and massive,” had a seriousness and 
reasonableness of approach which went far to make up or lack 
of originality and incisiveness. In present circumstances it is 
perhaps a virtue not to say too much; it is most important 
to keep steady nerves, to avoid recriminations wherever possible 
and to refrain from language suggestive of warfare. Calmness 
and massiveness. are qualities to be admired in a Foreign 
Secretary in October, 1946, after a conference often more 
reminiscent of the traditional idea of Billingsgate market than 
of assemblies of diplomats. Calmness nevertheless can be over- 
done when. tasks. already too long neglected press with urgency 


on the makers of policy, and massiveness may be a drawback 


if it imposes imimobility in action. 


The problems confronting Britain in foreign affairs may be 
divided between two sectors—first Germany and, secondly, the 
rest of the world. Such emphasis on Germany is not dispro- 
portionate because Germany is by far the most crucial issue 
in which British relations with the United States, France and 
Russia are involved ; it is bound to be for a long time to come 
the decisive field of Great Power alignments. If a satisfactory 
settlement can be reached with regard to Germany, it can 
reasonably be hoped that the other things will be added to it, 
but if inter-Allied conflict continues, or is even intensified in 
Germany, solutions elsewhere cannot restore peace to the world 
as a whole. Moreover, it is not only a matter of reaching agree- 
ment with other nations about Germany ; it is a matter of the 
British Government’s own dealing with Germans and admini- 
stration of a part of Germany which includes what was formerly 
the most highly concentrated industrial area in Western Europe. 
British diplomacy in relation to Germany has to be effectively 
co-ordinated with the administrative policies of the British 
Control Commission and both need to be actively sustained by 
an informed public opinion. 

It has been said that. Britain acquired an empire in a fit of 
absentmindedness, and. it could just as well be claimed that the 
British people assumed responsibility for governing the most 
important part of Germany while letting off crackers on VE 
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Day. In the years when “unconditional surrender” was 
merely a phrase of war-time will to victory, there was litdecom- 
prehension of the magnitude of the task which would have to be 
undertaken by the Allies after the destruction of the Nazi regime. 
But now that nearly a year and a half have passed since the 
surrender, there is no excuse for casuatness, indifference oF 
smug complacency with regard to the control and administration 
of Germany. It has been. a problem of special difficulty because 
it has been necessary to improvise a corps of administrators for 
the purpose ; neither the War Office, Foreign Office nor Colonial 
Office could produce men who were by training and experience 
immediately suitable for the tasks they were called on to perform. 
Today an economic situation of the utmost gravity exists im 
Germany, but political events have produced a favourable 
opportunity which, if taken, can lead forward to a considerable 
measure of reconstruction. 

Mr Bevin spoke just after the announcement of the results 
of the municipal elections in Berlin (which are discussed on 
page 659). The defeat of the Communist “ Socialist Unity 
Party” there has been of a very spectacular kind. Even in 
the Soviet zone, with alt the open faveuritism of the Russians 
behind it, it has only achieved a bare majority. The sum total 
of elections in the various zones has now given a fairly clear 
picture of the political outlook of contemporary Germany. 
Although local elections cannot be a sure guide to national 
elections, the indications are that, if elections to a central parlia- 
ment were to be held in Germany today, and if the Social 
Democrats were allowed to stand as a separate party in the 
Soviet zone, the popular vote would return the Social Democrats 
as the strongest single party for Germany as a whole. The con- 
dition of freedom for the Social Democrats in the Soviet zone is 
not, of course, likely to be fulfilled, but the revelation of their 
strength in Berlin has been of great importance because it 
signifies that this party in post-war Germany is a real political 
force, however mixed the motives that prompted votes for it. At 
the same time the heavy poll for the Christian Democrats in 
Western Germany shows that the non-socialist camp retains 
wider support than might have been expected in circumstances 
of economic disaster, that rurat Germany west of the Elbe re- 
mains for the most part socially conservative, and that the Catho- 
hic Church has recovered much of its former political influence. 


x 


If the Alles seriously mean to establish democracy in 
Germany, they must take account of the duly expressed wishes 
of the German people and work in co-operation with the leaders 
of the parties which have prevailed in popular elections. On 


the other hand, the Allies have purposes. im their occupation | 


of Germany which they must carry out irrespective of German 
wishes and for attaining which it is easier to co-operate with 
some Germans than with others. With regard to German heavy 
industries Allied actions have been in the main a direct con- 
sequence of the war, without ideological motives, but what has 
been done already determines future development in a very 
decisive way. It was in this field that Mr Bevin came nearest 
to a positive formulation of an independent British policy. “ We 
have to consider,” he said, “ the ownership of the basic German 
industries. These industries were previously in the hands of 
magnates who were closely allied with the German military 
_machine, who financed Hitler, and who in two wars were part 
and parcel of Germany’s aggressive policy... . As an interim 
measure we have taken over the possession and control of the 
coal and steel industries and vested them in the Commander-in- 
Chief. We shall shortly take similar acticn in the cases of the 
heavy chemical industry and the mechanical engineering 
mdustry. Our intention is that ... they should be owned and 
worked by the German people, but subject to such international 
control that they cannot again be a threat to their neighbours.” 

Socialisation on such a scale goes beyor.d what is immediately 
planned by the Labour Government for Britain. It is being 
brought about in Germany, not by th:. imposition of a social 
doctrine on a foreign country, but because Alfied poticy for the 
disarmament and “ denazification” of involved 
seizure of the great industrial properties and because the indus- 
tries were im any case in a state of ; now, if they are 
net simply to be handed back to their owners, public 
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ownership is the only alternative. The Americans have not 

this development ; indeed they have tended to be more 
drastic than the British in punitive action against former pro- 
Nazi industrialists. On the other hand, with.am. economic system 
based on private enterprise as their own stamdard and ideal, 
Americans cam hardly take a lead'im working out a programme of 
socialisation for German industries, even when they have to 
admit its necessity. A British Government, which happens to 
be a socialist ome, and is engaged im projects of large-scale 
nationalisation at home, is in a far better position for grappling 
with the problems involved and can find im the undertaking 
ground for close co-operation with the Social Democrats who 
also want such socialisation as something desirable in itself as 
well as unavoidable. 


Such a working alliance with German. Social De 
would not mean a British policy of working exclusively through 
a single German party nor would it involve wholesale socialism 
for. Germany, for the larger part of the would remain 
in private hands. But it would mean, if cou with a definite 
plan for the revival of German industry, that Britain would 
stand out in the eyes not only of Germany, but of all Europe, 
as taking a positive lead in economic reconstruction and that 
Social Democrats everywhere would be delivered from the sense 
of frustration which has possessed them, the sense of being 
ground between the miltstones of Communism and American 


, capitalism with no prospect of finding a middle way more 


suitable than either to the political inheritance and present cir- 
cumstances of Western Europe. 


Some may say that to work specially with any German party 
is an improper export of domestic party politics into foreign 
affairs. Conservatives are already loud in criticism of the recent 
appointment of Mr Albu, a former enginering works manager 
and a writer on problems of socialist organisation of industry, 
to a key political post in the British Control Commission in 
Germany. It is held that such positions should be filled by 
non-political civil servants. But in Germany party appoint- 
ments are not open to the same kind of objection as they are in 
the permanent departments of Whitehall or in the Foreign 
Service ; the overriding need is to make contact with leaders in 
Germany who wish to work actively for the economic and 
political reconstruction of their country, who are convinced 
democrats and are willing to co-operate in an industrial task 
which must be largely on socialist lines. Not even a British Con- 
servative. Government—and how much less .a Labour Govern- 
ment—could be expected to hand back the Ruhr to the Krupps 
and Thyssens, and even an anti-socialist can agree that it is 
better for German industry to have a socialist revival than to 
sink further into ruin with an ever-increasing burden on the 
British taxpayer for maintaining a sub-minimum subsistence 
economy for the population of the British zone. 


Mr Bevin preceded his remarks on the socialisation of German 
industries with a warning that Britain could not be bound by 
the Potsdam Agreement if parts of it are not fulfilled by Russia. 
“ This is a situation which cannot go on,” as he bluntly put it. 
He also recalled that Britain had urged a figure of 11 million 
tons for German steel production, but had had to give way to 
the combined Russian and American pressure for much greater 
restriction, and he rightly claimed that “ the facts have proved 
that our estimate is right if the devastation of Germany is to 
be dealt with.” Mr Bevin can say this today without fear of 
rebuke from the other side of the Atlantic, for the Americans’ 
view has now been quite transformed by the experience, which 
they have shared with Britain, of having to supply a Germany 
prevented from helping itself. The stress now both in 
Washington and London is on bringing about an economic 
revival of Germany within the limits imposed by Allied security 
needs, and it is realised that, once such a revival begins, its 
political as well as its economic consequences will be very great. 
On the overall purpose there is now British-American agree- 
ment, and there must be close co-ordination of effort in the 
merged zone. But the situation calls for a special British initia- 
tive, because it is Britain and not the United States at the present 
day which has the political equipment most suitable for German 


tions. It is to be hoped that the Government will not 
delay in giving effect to the policy implicit in Mr Bevin’s speech. 
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Closed Shop Week 


HIS has been Closed Shop Week. At Brighton, the Trades 
T Union Congress, though anxious not to embarrass the 
Government, has been very firm about its determination to 
achieve “ 100 per cent unionism.” And on the other side of the 
fence, tae Federation of British Industries has put in a claim for 
a closed shop of its own: it has invited the Government to pro- 
mise to “ give official recognition to efficient Trade Associations 
and normally use them, and them alone, in dealing with the 
affairs of their industry as a whole.” 

It is true that neither on the one side nor on the other is any 
startling departure proposed from present practice. It has never 
been a secret that the trade unions would like to have more 
members and that they will not confess themselves satisfied until 
they have enrolled every wage-earner. The TUC says that it 
does mot insist ona single union for each industry and 
that it does not encourage strikes to enforce the closed shop ; 
and if it can be taken at its word, and not merely as salving its 
own conscience while leaving the constituent unions to do what 
they like, there is no reason why the issue of the closed shop 
should become crucial in the immediate future. Similarly, on 
the management side, trade associations are by now universal in 
British industry ; they are, in fact, almost invariably consulted 
by the Government; and the independent employer is not very 
often called into counsel by the Government, unless he is very 
big or very pertinacious. What has happened this week is not 
that a new policy has been enunciated. Capital and labour have 
joined in a declaration that the power of the unions and asso- 
ciations has increased, is increasing and ought not to be 
diminished. 

It is very easy to see why both sides should feel the way they 
do about their own closed shop, and even why they support each 
other. The employer, once he is fully reconciled to dealing with 
trade unions, finds it convenient to deal with one union, particu- 
larly if its officials, being protected against “ breakaway ” tactics 
by dissident minorities in its membership, can afford to be 
reasonable. It saves an immense amount of trouble for the 
union if it not only gets its membership automatically but can 
also settle conditions for the whole membership in one negotia- 
tion. And it is equally easy to see why, in this age of manifold 
Government intervention in industry, the Government—or it 
might be more accurate to say the public departments—find it 
convenient to have plenipotentiaries to deal with. 

When so many people, including both the major political 
parties, are committed to the basic doctrine of the closed shop 
economy, it is most unlikely that any effective opposition to it 
will be forthcoming. It can be assumed to be the shape of 
things to come—indeed, it is the shape of things that have already 
come. But it is all the more necessary that all those who are 


not personally committed and may still hope to see the matter 
impartially, should stop to consider the nature of this organised 
economy into which the community is drifting. 

It does not require a long look at the theory of the closed 
shop, as a general proposition, to make the discovery that it is 
the corporative state. If there are differences between the TUC- 
FBI doctrine and Mussolini’s fancy scheme, they are relatively 
minor. It is-not even possible to maintain, without a touch of 
humbug, that the British model is “democratic” while the 
Italian way is dictatorial. The hierarchy of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, to take only one example, depends at 
least as much upon appointment from above as on election from 
below; and in what sense of the word is the Iron and Steel 
Federation a model of democracy? It would be foolish, of course, 
to condemn this, or any other, system of organisation simply by 
hurling adjectives at it. To call a thing “ Fascism ” often means 
merely that the critic does not like it. But there are quite defi- 
nite arguments against closed shops for all. They proceed, with 
almost equal force, on three levels at once. 

_ The first is the level of fundamental rights. Rule by compul- 
sion is always a tidier business than rule by consent ; it is far 
more convenient for those who do the ruling ; and it is also often 
more efficient—until the moment of the ultimate test. But it 
is bad for all that, because it infringes the liberty of the indivi- 
dual. The unions are trying to impose a new compulsion on the 
individual worker. They are quite frank about it ; they say they 
“cannot admit the claim that a workman ought to be free to join 
a union or not as he pleases.” This is very dangerous talk. It 
is an essential principle that compulsions limiting the individual’s 
freedom or making him subject to taxation (for the subscription 
to a compulsory union is a tax) should not be imposed except 
by authority of the state. If such powers are ever delegated to 
private bodies, the state should satisfy itself of their constitution 
and methods of acting. It is true, as the unions urge, that indi- 
vidual freedom can be overruled by the needs of society, but it 
should only be overruled in cases of strict necessity, when no 
other way of meeting the requirements of society present them- 
selves. And what is so vitally necessary about one hundred per 
cent unionism or comprehensive trade associations? A closed 
shop would be convenient for those who run these organisations. 
But how is it necessary to the community at large? Only when 
that case has been stated and proved, and Parliament has judged 
the social necessity to be greater than the individual loss, ought 
compulsions to be applied. Until then, they should be resisted 
by all legal means. 

Secondly, there is the political argument. Mussolini devised 
the corporative state because it assisted him to maintain a 
tight control over the whole of Italian industry and prevent his 
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opponents from drawing any support from either side of organ- 
ised industry. The reason why British Government departments 
like the closed shop closely corresponds, without the evil inten- 
tion, to the first half of this. And who can be sure that the 
evil intention will not some day appear? Closed shops on both 
sides of industry do nothing to encourage a British Government 
to depart from tic and use its control over 
industry for party ends. But if any British Government were 
ever to form that intention, the existence of closed shops would 
make its task far easier. Basically, the TUC and the FBI are 
trying to get rid of the awkward non-conformist in their ranks. 
But the awkward non-conformist is an essential guarantee of 
political liberty. 

Thirdly, there is the economic argument. There is an en- 
couraging tendency, on all sides, to dwell upon the need not only 
for maximum production now but for the quickest possible in- 
crease in productivity hereafter. Mr Dukes’s Presidential speech 
at Brighton was an excellent case in point. But all such exhorta- 
tions ring hollow when they are combined with proposals to 
intensify the restrictive organisation of industry. Productive 
efficiency is not merely—it should not be even mainly—a 
matter of hard, slogging toil, of making constant appeals for 
another Dunkirk effort. Productivity depends on the willing- 
ness of industry—both sides of it—to adopt every device, how- 
ever contrary it may be to hitherto accepted ideas, that promises 
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to produce more goods for a given quantum of effort. Economic 
progress is almost inevitably disturbing, and it must therefore 
almost always be a minority movement. The TUC-FBI picture 
of progress is something like this: an idea is evolved at q 
research institute financed by a levy on the industry ; it is then 
approved by a two-thirds vote of a committee of the trade associa- 
tion ; adjustments of hours and wages are then negotiated with 
the Trade Union in order to ensure that no labour-saving device 
actually saves labour and finally what is left of the new idea js 
adopted so gradually that no firm steals a march on any other 
But most of the bright ideas that have revolutionised industry 
would have been considered lunatic or dangerous, or both 
together, by any two-thirds majority of any committee. If 
closed shops for all become the rule, the pace of British indus- 
try will be even further forced down to that of the slowest. 

It was argued in The Economist some weeks ago that the 
British economy was already suffering very grievously from the 
whittling away both of the incentive to skill and enterprise and 
of the sanctions against indolence and failure. The closed shop 
doctrine would make matters worse, for it would still further 
banish both the carrot of reward and the stick of adversity. It 
is a doctrine for valetudinarians, for those who cherish repose 
and fear competition. It is emphatically not a doctrine for 
a country that has to make its way in the world all over 
again. 


Trade Argument 


— Preparatory Committee of the International Conference 
on Trade and Employment has got through the stage of 
preliminary general speeches with commendable dispatch and 
gone into committee to confront its task of drafting a World 
Trade Charter which shall retain contact, at one and the same 
time, with the painful facts of a troubled world and with the 
aspiration for freer and more bountiful trade. It is too early 
as yet for any of the detailed conflicts of view that doubtless 
prevail among the 18 participating nations to appear, at least 
in public. But a certain general difference of approach was 
already apparent in the opening speeches. 

The American thesis is, by now, well known. As Mr Clair 
Wilcox stated it: 

The first principle is that existing barriers to international 
trade should be substantially reduced, so that the volume of 
such trade may be large 

and to this principle there was the familiar embroidery of 
multilateralism, non-discrimination and equality of treatment. 
But to other ears there is one important omission from the 
American list of objectives, and that is the stability of inter- 
national trade. Mr Wilcox spoke of “ stabilisation policies ” and 
“trade policies” as if they were two distinct things that had to 
be harmonised. But to the rival school of thought, stability is 
the essence of the whole matter and they are inclined, there- 
fore, to be doubtful about a policy that looks ahead to the 
removal of “ barriers” to international trade, but no further. 
Over a long period of years, when the good years are averaged 
with the bad, such a policy might well maximise the volume of 
international trade (though some would question even this). But 
it would certainly not, on past experience, make for a stable 
volume of world trade. It would certainly do nothing in and 
by itself to protect the workers in the world’s exporting 
industries from sickening alternations of prosperity and 
depression. 

The weakness of the critics’ case is that they do not quite know 
what they would themselves propose to gain their ends. But 
they are clear enough about the objectives, which were well 
stated by Sir Stafford Cripps (not himself, or at least not yet, 
one of the critics). The object of the conference, he said, was to 

achieve an agreement as to the manner in which [the nations] 

can co-operate for the promotion of the highest level of employ- 
ment and the maintenance of demand and can bring some 
degree of regulation into world trade and commerce, 

Basically, the critics’ case is that the American proposals do not 


achieve these aims, that in part they bar the way to experi- 
ments in the stabilisation of world trade, and for the rest they 
ignore the problem. Mr Wilcox put the removal of barriers 
first ; Dr Coombs, for Australia, put first the maintenance of 
full employment, without which “ it will be futile to clear the 
channels of trade.” The American seems to be saying that free- 
dom comes first, and that stability of international trade must he 
sought as the by-product of policies that are largely off the stage 
of the present conference. The Australian seems to be saying 
that stability must come first and the removal of controls be 
subject to its attainment. 

_ These honestly divergent approaches—all too clear and pre- 
cise on the one side, still fumbling on the other—will play two 
of the three major réles in the discussions at Church House. The 
third—as no speeches were required to demonstrate—will be 
played by the manifold special interests of the participating 
nations. The British Government feels this three-way pull as 
acutely as amy other. A high volume of international trade is 
essential, both for the general economy of a crowded island 
and also quite specifically for the problem of the balance of 
payments in the next few years. The British export pro 
gramme can never hope to succeed without a lowering of other 
countries’ barriers to imports. But, on the other hand, the 
British Government is formally and fully committed to the 
maintenance of full employment, for which few things would 
be more disastrous than a fluctuating volume of trade, however 
high it was on the average. And, thirdly, the special interests 
of British trade are certainly no less ramified and extensive 
than those of other countries. Indeed, the British Government 
suffers from a fourth and a fifth pull on its attention, from 
the Dominions and from the Colonial Empire. 

An article in last week’s issue singled out what are likely to 
be the main topics of argument at'the Conference, and there is 
hardly one of them to which this confusion of counsel does not 
apply. The first of these topics, the proposal for a correlated 
reduction of protective tariffs and preferential systems, is per- 
haps the simplest in essence, since something in the nature of 
a bargain has been struck with the United States. If there are 

substantial” reductions in the American tariff, then the 
system of Imperial Preference will be dismantled. Perhaps, in 
view of the ascendant star of the Republican Party, which has 
never abjured its love of the tariff, it is not unduly cynical to 
suggest that even the most fanatical British imperialist could 
safely agree to thesé sections of the American “ Charter.” Even 
so, however, it might be as well, as insurance against the pos- 
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sibility of delivery being demanded on the bargain, to make 
rovision for one or two exceptions. It would, for example, 
take a very hard hearted free trader to abolish the preference 
for the sugar islands of the West Indies, which in some years 
has been their only salvation. This particular exception should 
be the easier to megotiate because the United States grants a 
sugar preference both to Cuba and to the Philippines. 


The second main topic is that of quantitative restrictions. 
The case against these as an obnoxious means of controlling 
international trade has been stated many times. Broadly speak- 
ing, it is a valid case ; and both for this general reason, and also 
for the special reason that they are likely to work with particular 
harm towards a nation that is trying to increase its share of world 
trade, Britain should be very cautious in speaking in favour 
of any form of quotas. Nevertheless, when the proposed Trade 
Charter is read in conjunction with the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments and the Anglo-American Trade Agreement, it becomes 
apparent that import quotas are the only remaining permitted 
means by which the British balance of payments can be brought 
into equilibrium if “ natural ” means of balancing it should fail. 
This emergency weapon must, therefore, be retained. The 
American draft makes an effort to meet this requirement. But 
it would not permit a country to make that selective cut in its 
imports which would be necessary if the damage that any cut 
does is to be minimised. The American draft would apparently 
prohibit any discrimination between luxuries and necessities, 
and it would certainly prohibit any discrimination between 
sources of supply ; if there has to be a 20 per cent cut in che 
total, then it must be a rigid 20 per cent all round. It is true 
that if the Bretton Woods system is working, there ought, in 
theory, to be no distinctions in the “hardness” of cur- 
rencies ; if all currencies are convertible into each other, 
all overseas currencies should appear, to the holder of 
sterling, either equally scarce or equally abundant. It is 
not, perhaps, an argument that commands very widespread 
assent in this courftry ; but acceptance of it was an explicit part 
of the bargain struck in the Loan Agreement last December, and 
there can hardly be any running away from it now. But when 
this “non-discriminatory”” argument is extended to trade 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonial Empire—which 
is apparently the American intention—it becomes ridiculous and 
intolerable. The colonies (or most of them) are not so much 
in the sterling area as on sterling itself. If this country should 
be crucially short of foreign exchange and compelled to restrict 
its imports, it would be bad enough to have to apply the restric- 
tion to New Zealand and South Africa, but it would be quite 
monstrous to have to apply it to Nigeria and Kenya. Colonial 
supplies would, in those circumstances, be essential to Great 
Britain ; and it would be wholly contrary to any principles of 
trusteeship to make the colonies lose their markets because the 
mother country was short of dollars. The British Government 
will be right to be quite stiff-necked on this point. 


* 


State trading, the next topic, is likely to give rise to as much 
trouble as any. It would be a mistake to regard this as arising 
from any clash of ideology between Socialists and free enter- 
prisers. It is rather because any attempt to bring some stability 
into international trade will almost necessarily involve some form 
of state trading—just as it is difficult to conceive of a domestic 
full employment policy without the state being ready to inject 
some purchasing power of its own when the total private demand 
for goods and services shows some signs of falling off. The 
simplest form of stabilising state trading is, of course, the long- 
term bulk contract. A more complex form might be an agree- 
ment between two countries providing that if the private trade 
between them did not come up to a stated figure, the Govern- 
ments would buy each other’s products to fill the gap. The two 
essential conditions that the American draft lays down for a 
country engaging in state trading are that it should grant 
“ equality of treatment to all other members ” and that it should 
be “ influenced solely by commercial considerations. It might 
be argued in favour of a long-term bulk contract at a price above 
the market that continuity of supply is a “commercial considera- 


tion.” It might also be argued in favour of a reciprocal trade- 
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maintenance agreement that it would satisfy the canon of equality 
of treatment to offer identical benefits to any third party that 
would assume identical obligations. These interpretations might 
be squared with the dictionary. But they certainly cannot be 
squared with American intentions, and if they are pressed they 
will lead to a real fight. 

But surely they must be pressed. If trade is to be a positive 
help in the “maintenance of demand,” and not a disturbing 
element of fluctuation which has to be neutralised, the road to 
experiment in these directions must not be barred. Moreover, 
the American interpretation of these matters would apparently 
prohibit all schemes of colonial development that involved the 
assurance of a steady market. It would be unreasonable, of 
course, to demand complete freedom for all acts of state 
trading ; there should be a code of conduct defining what is 
permissible and what is not ; but it cannot be as restrictively 
drawn as the Americans propose. ! 


The two remaining major topics can be dealt with briefly. 
The American draft proposals on subsidies seem to be, in 
general, entirely reasonable. On the other hand, the very 
Stringent proposals on international cartels are not very likely 
to commend themselves to many other delegations. Sherman- 
ism is, in genefal, a very healthy doctrine, and a stiff dose of it 
is particularly needed in Great Britain, as another article in 
this week’s issue argues. But it would be unrealistic to suppose 
that it can possibly be enforced on a country from outside. It 
is certainly right that countries should agree not to allow their 
industrialists to commit abroad what would be regarded as 
sins if committed at home. But it is going too far to say that 
they should regard as sins, if committed abroad, acts that would 
be quite innocent at home. 

Apart from these quarrels that may arise over some of the 
items in the American proposals, issue can be taken with some 
of its omissions. Part of the background to the general 
American approach, as Mr Wilcox frankly admitted, is the 
belief that American trade will do well under them, that 
American industry has, in general, as great a comparative 
advantage as British industry had a hundred years ago. Now 
there are two British industries which still enjoy just such an 
advantage—-shipping and insurance. Neither is mentioned in 
or covered by the American proposals. The treatment of British 
insurance in the United States is entirely fair; but the same is 
by no means true of other countries. And in shipping, the 
United States practises sins of just the character that, when 
they appear in merchandise trade, the Charter is designed to 
suppress. It would be pusillanimous in the extreme if the 
British Government did not insist on bringing these two sub- 
jects into definite relation with the general argument. 


Perhaps the largest omission, however, is of any positive 
proposals for an “ international full employment policy.” The 
American State Department has steadily resisted a commitment 
to anything of the sort, save in the most generalised terms. But 
the pressure upon it will certainly be renewed at the present 
conference. And that brings the argument back to its starting 
point. Is it possible to envisage anything that can properly be 
called an international full employment policy within the general 
framework of the American proposals? The nations might, it 
is true, agree that their own internal full employment policies 
shall not involve the export of unemployment to each other—but 
that, though valuable (if it could be defined), is very negative ; 
it would be an agreement not actively to promote the spread of 
a plague, not one to prevent it. A full employment policy, as 
universally understood, is some form of deliberate intervention 
to stabilise the total of demand and to keep it flowing through 
its normal channels. Nobody has yet demonstrated very clearly 
what form such a policy could take between nations. But 
whatever form it took, it could hardly be reconciled with a 
system that aims to remove controls, to limit interventions and 
to confine state action to “commercial considerations.” This, 
then, is the ultimate argument: in what proportion is it free- 
dom, and in what proportion is it reliability, that the nations 
of the world, when it comes to the test, require of their mutual 
trade ? It is a safe prophecy that the answer will not be found 
at Church House between now and Christmas. 
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Care of Children 


HE Care of Children Committee, set up under the chair- 
manship of Miss Myra Curtis to consider the provision 
made for children deprived of a normal home life, was 
appointed during a time of considerable public agitation about 
the fate of these children. There had been a long corre- 
spondence in The Times, which began with the provision made 
for unmarried mothers and their children and ranged over the 
whole subject of Homes and institutions. There had been the 
controversy between certain magistrates of juvenile courts and 
the London County Council over the conditions in one ofthe 
Council’s remand homes. There had been the O’Neill case, 
where a boy boarded out by a local authority had died and one 
of the foster-parents had been convicted of his manslaughter. 
It was clear from the statements made in the course of the 
public discussion on the subject that there were grounds for 
uneasiness on behalf of what have come to be known as 
deprived children. The Curtis Committee has now given a 
judgment*, based on a full inquiry and visits to institutions, 
Homes and foster-parents all over the country, on the extent 
to which this uneasiness was justified. The correspondence 
in The Times had come to the conclusion that a home has to 
be very bad before it is worse than even the best of Homes, 
and that the faults of institutions and Homes lie in the lack of 
emotional outlets rather than in physical hardship. This is 
endorsed by the Curtis Committee. The remand home quarrel 
had questioned the principle of the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1933, that children should be treated according 
to their needs rather than their misdeeds, at least where 
‘its application meant the lumping together of neglected 
children and young offenders, of small girls and prostitutes in 
one building. The Curtis Committee was not concerned 
with penal treatment, but it visited approved schools and 
remand homes because they house children removed from 
their parents as “ care and protection” cases and therefore 
deprived of a normal home life. Its overall verdict on approved 
schools is favourable, although it questions the merits of too 
strict classification. But on remand homes it agrees with the 
magistrates that there is too much overcrowding in them, and 
not enough segregation of the different classes of inmates, and 
that children are kept waiting in them far too long before 
permanent arrangements are made for them. 

But it was the O’Neill case that aroused the most alarm, 
chiefly because of its tragic outcome, but also because of its 
revelations of how a child’s happiness, and even, as this case 
showed, his safety, may get lost sight of in a tangle of red tape, 
files and bureaucratic procedure. All these weaknesses of local 
government and, it should be added, central government, were 
revealed to the Curtis Committee in the course of its inquiry. 
They are partly the result of legislation. Deprived children 
may come within the scope of the poor law and therefore be 
the responsibility of the public assistance committee, which in 
its turn is responsible to the Minister of Health. If they have 
been dealt with under the Children and Young Persons Act, 
they are the responsibility, at the centre, of the Home Secretary. 
Children under the age of nine who are placed with foster- 
parents for reward are the responsibility of the Minister of 
Health at the centre, but, locally, of the authorities which 
administer maternity and child welfare, which do not. necessarily 
coincide with the public assistance authorities or the local educa- 
tion authorities. Children orphaned by the war are the responsi- 
bility of the Min‘stry of Pensions, which has its own regional 
officers. Handicapped children may be the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education and the local education authorities, or, 
if they are mentally defective, of the Board of Control and the 
mental deficiency authorities. Again. if they have been placed 
with foster parents for no reward or, if they have been -placed 
for reward and are over the age of nine, they are no one’s 
responsibility. The result, as may well be imagined, is a great 


~ *(Cmd. 6922. 3s. net. The Scottish Committee’s report has also 
been published. Cmd. 6911. . Od. net. : 





deal of confusion and overlapping ; of inter-departmental jea- 
lousy ; of different sets of regulations ; of different scales of pay- 
ments to foster-parents, even by the same authority in the same 
street. 

Even more serious is the failure of local authorities to carry 
out policy prescribed at the centre. It is illegal for healthy 
children over the age of three to be retained in a workhouse 
for longer than six weeks during which arrangements should be 
made for them to be placed in Homes or boarded-out or other- 
wise disposed of. Yet the Curtis Committee often found 
children who had been in workhouses for months, not even 
properly segregated from the adult—frequently senile—inmates, 
because no arrangements had been made for them to be sent 
elsewhere. The advantages of the transference of poor law 
administration to the county boroughs and county councils are 
largely lost in many counties because the supervision and manage- 
ment of workhouses, including the nurseries attached to them, 
and of children’s Homes are left to the old Guardians’ Commit- 
tees whose members may be imbued with the poor law ideas of 
fifty years ago. The Curtis Committee often, too, read inspectors’ 
reports which contained much the same criticisms and recom- 
mendations of Homes that it made itself. Yet no action had 
been taken on them, even when the conditions were definitely 
bad—a report on a sanatorium school, inspected in 1943. stated 
that the accommodation had been twice condemned and recom- 
mended the transfer of the children elsewhere, but they were 
still there when the Curtis Committee visited the school two 
years later and were not transferred until June, 1946, although 
other accommodation had been available. 


* 


The Committee’s recommendations in the administrative 
sphere are, therefore, designed, first, to simplify the structure 
and, secondly, to ensure that the backward local authorities are 
brought up to scratch. It rejects the suggestion, often made, that 
a single Government department should be responsible for every 
aspect of the life of the deprived child and emphasises that his 
education, like that of the ordinary child, should be the responsi- 
bility of the Ministry of Education, his health that of the 
Ministry of Health, and so on. But it does recommend that 
such responsibility as rests on the Government to look after 
the general welfare of the different categories of deprived 
children should be centralised in a single Government Depart- 
ment, whether the Ministry of Health or the Ministry of 
Education or the Home Office it leaves to be decided later, 
which would set up a single Children’s Branch for the purpose 
and assume general responsibility for the destitute child, the 
child in need of care os prac A committed by the court to 
the local authority as a “fit person,” the illegitimate child 
separated from its mother, the child in a voluntary Home, the 
child in a foster home and the child placed for adoption. 

The Curtis Committee also rejects the suggestion that the 
care of deprived children should be directly exercised by the 
central government instead of local authorities and 
other agencies—in spite of the shortcomings of local government 
and in spite of the evident success with which the Ministry of 
Pensions looks after its war The care of children 1s 
clearly a function that should be the concern of a local 
authority which comes into contact with them. in so many 
other ways, through education, housing, maternity and child 
welfare and so on. But how can local authority care be made 
personal and efficient? Appalled by the number of committets 
of local government at present concerned in the care of deprived 
children, the Curtis ittee yet proposes another—an ad 
hoc committee}. equal in. status to the education, public health 
and public assistance committees, which would take over many 
of their functions such as the provision of Homes, boarding-out, 

+ The majority of the Scottish Committee makes a similar proposal, 
but four of its members recommend that the public health authorities 


should have nesponeipiey. fee the children under two, and that over 
be the responsibility of the education authorities. 


that age they should 
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and the management of approved schools and rem 
At = head wore a a Officer, of high semidingrana 

ualifications, who w personally responsible a 
children’s welfare. fortes me we 

These proposals. are a brave attempt to cut through the ad- 
ministrative tangle and impose a personal responsibility for the 
welfare of deprived children which was shown to be so seriously 
lacking in the O'Neill case. Yet it may be doubted whether 
they would achieve their object, especially in local authority 
areas where. inter-departmental rivalry is so acute that the addi- 
tion of another department would merely cause more resent- 
ment. The machinery of government has become so compli- 
cated with the apparently unending separation of functions that 
ad hoc proposals to tinker with it should be given careful con- 
sideration before they are accepted. What would probably have 
more immediate success would be a different outlook in the men 
who work the machines. The inability of government officials 
to settle anything on the spot or by picking up a telephone, so 
tragically evident in the O’Neill case, was brought to the notice 
of the Curtis Committee over and over again. Instead of writing 
at monthly intervals to the education authority for an “ exclusion 
certificate ” to enable a mentally defective child to be removed 
from a workhouse to a mental defectives’ colony—letters which 
might not even be acknowledged—why should not a medical 
officer of health send the child first and then ring up the educa- 
tion department and ask them to send the certificate afterwards? 
The Children’s Officer proposed by the Committee might make 
some headway against nonsense of this sort. Too often she— 
the pronoun is recommended by the Committee—would find 
herself up against a brick wall. 

The personal quality of those directly in charge of deprived 
children is even more important than it is in the case of those 
who administer on their behalf. The Curtis Committee often 
found children housed in bleak, unprepossessing buildings with 
no garden and no playgrounds. But, on the whole, their physical 
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condition was good—surprisingly enough, the comments on the 
food are almost universally favourable. What, however, was the 
determining factor in a child’s happiness was the personality of 
the staff in charge of him. The importance of this factor has 
led the Curtis Committee to make the familiar recommendation 
that there should be a national training scheme in child care. 
Training might indeed protect the children from some of the 
worst faults, from the wrong sort of discipline, from repression, 
from regimentation. But it would not guarantee them the 
individual affection and interest that they need, and the obliga- 
tion to obtain a diploma might well exclude those who have 
few qualifications, save the over-riding one that they can make 
children ‘happy. : 

_ At is clear that in deciding whether the children they saw, 
in local authority Homes and in voluntary Homes, with foster- 
parents or in orphanages, were thriving or not, the Curtis 
Committee applied high standards—trightly so, for the old belie 
that anything, broken toys and worn-out clothing, is good 
enough for the children of the poor—and the great majority of 
the 200,000 children concerned in its recommendations are 
poor—dies hard. But its criticisms where the conditions fell 
short of its standards are equally applicable to many children 
not deprived of a normal home life. How many children to-day 
have sandpits, playgrounds, play material, playrooms, lockers for 
their possessions, adequate space and light to grow in? How 
many children are encouraged to read newspapers, are given an 
education that fits them for leadership? How many are able to 
choose the employment that offers scope to their talents? The 
days of ill-treatment in Homes and institutions are over, but the 
days when even the majority of children can enjoy the life the 
Curtis Committee looked for on behalf of the deprived children 
have not yet come. Its report is an indictment not only of 
governmental machinery, but, much more, of society in 
general. There are far more than 200,000 deprived children. 


: The Outlook for Cyprus 


T HE statement on Cyprus made by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the House of Commons on Wednesday is 
designed to-allay the anti-British emotions that have coloured 
the island’s itics for a generation. Simultaneously, the 
Governor.of Cyprus issued in Nicosia the details of a ten-year 
plan for the economic development of the island. The two 
statements together amount to a promise to summon a Con- 
sultative Assembly with a view to re-establishing a central 
legislature, and to press on with the development projects 
already in hand under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund, on the basis of a ten-year plan the cost of which is, in 
round figures, £6,000,000. In the same breath, the Colonial 
Secretary undertook to allay two political grievances that have 
tankled for many years. He promised the repatriation of the 
deportees who were exiled after the revolt of 1931, and the 
repeal of three-laws enacted in 1937 which have since precluded 
the appointment of a new Archbishop of Cyprus. 

The statement is principally important because the ten-year 
planning on which it is based disposes of an idea cherished by 
many Cypriot Greeks that the Greek and British Governments 
are on the eve of agreeing to change the regime under which 
they live. The Turkish — eens ere s et oem 
of the lation, will be pleased. e un-voca - 
man ais now in a sudeuan to plan ahead with confidence 
in the British Government’s economic intentions. Politicians 
will wail, but harder-headed circles will welcome a long-term 
decision. The weakest feature of the statement is its presenta- 
tion. It fails utterly to capture Cypriot imagination by appeal- 
ing to the islander to shoulder his share in the economic plans 
involved. Through pressure of business in the House, it took 
the form only of a written reply, and it proffers its sugges- 


tions de haut en bas. A summons to joint effort would have been: 


better psychology. For a display of good psychology, the 


é < : : “a 
Cypriots must wait a little longer. It is to be hoped that they 
will find in their new Governor, Lord Winster, who goes out to 


them in December equipped with the aura of an ex-Minister of 
the Crown, and free from the stigma that they have come to 
attach to the British Colonial administrator. 

Lord Winster will have his work cut out to win their appre- 
ciation for even the most beneficial of policies. For the bulk of 
the Cypriots are Greek by language, religion and culture, and 
have been thoroughly soured by sixty years of British parsimony 
and by nearly seventy years of unimaginative handling. They 
resent almost everything British (except a passport and a bank 
balance in sterling). They cannot forget the black story of the 
Cyprus Tribute which was levied from them from 1878 until 
1914 in order to pay rent to Turkey, and then, for unexplained 
reasons, for a further thirteen years without even this excuse. 
They resent the manners and way of life of British officials who 
handle them as they would a backward people and who do not 
like, or understand, men who were educated in Athens and can 
discuss orchestration, or Oscar Wilde. They resent the fact 
that punishment for a revolt in 1931 has been prolonged for 
fifteen years. They will simply regard this week’s concessions 
as long overdue. The emotions which caused them to rebel in 
1931 have been smothered but never counteracted. Despite 
Greece’s shortcomings as a mother country, they like to think 
of their leaders as potential deputies in Athens, and they yearn 
to be Greek. 

Nor has their mood been softened by any presentation of the 
counter-attractions of being British. -Both the local Government 
and Whitehall have been unimaginative, not to say supine, in 
their efforts to put over their policy. Missed opportunities 
abound. Perhaps the most glaring occurred in 1935, when 
Mussolini’s plan for “closer co-operation” with African and 
Near Eastern peoples took the form of war. The Greek Church 
in Cyprus condemned the Duce. Membership of the British 
Empire offered protection against him, whereas union with 
Greece did not. Yet the British made no move to capture this 
allegiance going a-begging. Again, enrichment as a result of 
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British war-time expenditure totalling £17 million has not been’ 


turned to British account. The bank deposits of a population 
of 440,000 souls amounted on September 30th to the consider- 
able total of £11,500,000, and the budget for 1946 anticipates 
a revenue of £3,610,000 as compared with £934,295 in 1939. 
Yet no one says thank you, because there are few consumer 
goods for the money to buy. But the Cypriot is better off in this 
respect than the United Kingdom ; judicious publicity might 
have created a fellow feeling that does not exist. It follows 
that the average Cypriot is quite without appreciation of the 
benefits he has received from British rule—for instance, of the 
donation he has had from the wartime British taxpayer of some- 
thing over £500,000 out of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund. His Government has also failed to excite 
in him any appreciation of its use of wartime prosperity to 
reduce his hideous and age-old burden of agricultural debt. The 
farmer who was in the early ‘thirties hopelessly committed to 
the usurer at rates of interests rising to as much as 75 per cent 
can today, and thanks to good British administration, borrow 
from the Co-operative Central Bank at only 4 per cent. He sees 
a way ahead. His new urge to make long-term improvements 
—for instance, to terrace his land properly—is apparent even 
to the casual visitor who knew the look of the countryside before 
the war. 


But wherever Greek meets Greek, politics are endemic, and 
Cypriot politicians forget all such advantages. They recall only 
the political—and until lately, the economic—drawbacks that 
have been their lot for two generations. As a result, a British 
colony that is now almost prosperous spends its time counting 
its grievances. At its municipal elections of 1946 it has voted 
Communist. In all but two of its principal towns it has elected 
mayors who are either avowed Communists or else linked to the 
Communist party in a united front. And its leading mouth- 
Pieces spare no pains to blacken every British action—local or 
international—and to discredit their British administrators as 
often as they can. The question that arises after this week’s 
British Government statement is: Can the establishment of a 
local legislature, and the cancellation of the so-called “ illiberal 
laws” that are a legacy of fifteen years ago, win loyalties that 
have never yet been given to Britain? 


On a superficial survey of present evidence, the answer would 
be no. In the first place, all the parties which favour enosis, or 
union with Greece, have lately and roundly declared that self- 
government is no substitute for their national aspirations. 
Secondly, imaginations that have never so far been captured 
by expenditure on, what is regarded as routine development are 
unlikely to be fired even by the promise of £4,529,000 to 
devoted to their agricultural, medical and educational better- 
ment over the next ten years. 


But closer scrutiny of the recent political scene suggests that 
Lord Winster’s task may not be hopeless, if he can throw of 
the reputation—justly earned by far too many of his predecessors 
—for the stately, secretive ways of the Victorian governess. 
Following the municipal elections in May, the victorious Com- 
munists sought to form a Pan Cypriot national organisation 
together with their right wing rivals—the enosists who prefer 
Church leadership. They talked of sending a united enosist 
delegation to London, and to the peace conference. By Sep- 
tember the initiative had passed from the left-wing mayors to 
right-wing churchmen who prefer to wait upon Athens for a 
lead. Now the delegation has fallen through because “ uncer- 
tainties are holding things up.” The inference to be drawn is 
that Athens has its hands too full to take on a fresh topic of 
controversy. 


Their uncertainty is a negative asset to the new Governor. 
He has also some positive indications on which to build. 
Cypriots are emigrating in some numbers to join relations in 
Britain. Seven hundred have come this year. Recruitment for 
the permanent Cypriot force that is to be constituted has been 
good, although the terms of service are not yet known. There 
is excitement at any rumour of increased British investment 
in the island. The result of the Greek plebiscite has watered 
down some longings to become Greek. Against these factors 
must be ofset considerable resentment at the use of Cyprus 
as a dumping-ground for Jewish DPs ; this grievance is being 
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stored for a rainy day. But the fact is that the Cypriot Com- 
munist is for the present at a loss for a logical long-term policy 
It is difficult to love Russia and at the same time to feel Greck 
about Albania and Bulgaria. It is difficult to like a fat bank 
deposit in sterling and to hate all connection with Britain. Once 
again, in 1946-47, there seems to be an opportunity for building 
better Anglo-Cypriot relations, if only the right man will seize ‘t. 

There are two quick routes to any Cypriot heart. The first 
lies in a recognition that he is a European and cannot be expected 
to respond to administrators who want to run him as “ Sanders 
of the River” ran the Congo. He has been encouraged to 
complete his education in Britain. He now wants a civil service 
post and the rate for the job, instead of less money than an 
Englishman. There are 193 Britishers in the Cyprus administra- 
tion as 0 to under ten in Malta. The Cypriot would feel 
diffe: about British nationality if confidence were placed in 
his ability. The experiment should be tried as soon as possible. 
One obstacle to it, which is the fear of the Turkish minority 
lest Greek officials discriminate against them, is inevitable and 
must be faced. , 


The other and even surer route to success is to bring more 
money into the island. Many Cypriots have visions, at present 
scantily founded, that it is to be the new Malta. It has no 
natural harbour. Its best port, Famagusta, cannot take vessels 
of more than 420 foot length and 23 foot draft. A rumoured 
expenditure by the Navy of some £8,000,000 on a 
“base ” at Dhekelia (on the wide and shallow bay of Larnaca) 
will not lead to the arrival of anything more than light craft. A 
far firmer future is offered by the tourist traffic. The island is 
beautiful. Natural amenities abound. Here.is a new investment 
which would pay quick returns, and a cause to which Cypriots 
could be rallied as deeply interested parties: The new ten-year 
development scheme proposes only the paltry total of £178,200 
for this . The sum will go nowhere in an island that 
has no good hotel, no roads, no buses. Surely the solution is 
to float a local loan and to invite the participation of some great 
tourist company or some Butlin of the Levant. The island cannot 
compete with Monte Carlo, but it can and should attract the 
middle income-groups from the Levant and even from Europe. 
Success awaits it if its Government will encourage the sinking 
of even half a million in capital expenditure upon lidos with 
striped awnings, upon small casinos, on ski-ing instructors, on 
spas at its splendid sulphur springs, and on proper presentation 
of its superb Greek, Turkish and Crusader antiquities. 

Lord Winster has a good reputation—based on Admiralty 
days—as a psychologist and propagandist. He is humorous 
and accessible. If he is determined to knock on Greek doors, 
and to raise the island to the position it deserves as the Switzer- 
land of the Near East, he has it in his power to serve Britain-- 
and Cyprus—well, He is off to tackle a disgruntled Cinderella. 
It remains to be seen whether he knows how and when to proffer 
the glass slipper. 


THE ECONOMIST by Air 


Express service to U.S.A. and Canada 


Arrangements are being made_by which those of our 
readers in the United States and Canada who wish to do so 
may receive their copies of The Economist within a day or two 
of publication at a small increase-in cost. 


It is proposed to despatch copies by air each week to New 
York to be mailed thence to all parts of the United States and 
Canada not later than the Monday following the date of 


publication in London. 


Air freight and other costs raise the annua! subscription 
for this service, which has now started, to $24. 


Readers who now receive their copy by direct postal 
subscription from us and wish to make the change should 
apply by airmail to The Publisher, The Economist, 15 Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C.2, who will send:an account for the 
increase payable on the unexpired portion of the existing 
subscription. No remittance should be made until this 
account is received. Subscribers supplied by an agent are 
asked to notify that agent. 
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NOTES OF 


Morrison on Planning 


In two speeches on successive days at the end of last week 
Mr Herbert Morrison gave quite an amount of information about 
the arrangements that the Government has made for economic 
planning and the results that he claimed had flowed or would 
shortly flow from it. He did not, it is true, make the announce- 
ment of the existence of an Economic General Staff that had been 
forecast in some quarters—for the excellent reason that the 
economic planners arc too modest and too prudent to desire any 
such title or the power to issue binding instructions that it would 
imply. But the Lord President did give what, if memory serves, 
is the first official account of the “ steering committee ” structure 
described in The Economist some months ago, and he coupled 
it with some very sensible remarks on the nature of economic 
planning, which clearly recognised the essential point, that the 
difficulties of making a plan are as nothing to the difficulties of 
carrying it out. 

On the next day, Mr Morrison made some high claims for the 
Government’s economic achievements. No one would deny that, 
with the important exception of coal output, nearly every signifi- 
cant index of the country’s economic health is better to-day than 
it was a year ago; But so it ought to be, and to the onlooker the 
outstanding impression conveyed is of the painful slowness of 
the recovery. It is a little disconcerting to find the chief of the 
economic planners exalting as a triumph of his plan what is in 
fact one of the chief defects in the present economic state of the 
country. The output of all kinds of metal goods is, indeed, at 
record levels, but only because the programme of moving man- 
power back from the war-expanded to the war-contracted indus- 
tries has been so imperfectly successful. There is a severe lack 
of balance rare what the Americans call hard goods and soft 


goods. 


* 


Moreover, even where the picture is favourable—as it is in 
many places—it is not really quite as deliberately planned as 
Mr Morrison makes out. He distinguished the five stages of plan- 
ning—the decision to plan ; the assembly of the facts ; the com- 
parison of alternatives ; the choice of the best ; and its execution 
—and the listener was left to infer that the process was followed, 
in this sequence, before every major decision was taken. But 
things do not really happen like that, even under a Socialist 
Government. Policies are still born in the outer departmental 
darkness, away from the planners’ fluorescent lights, out where 
the winds of unplanned economic pressure blow. They are 
cradled in their infancy by the departments, without much more 
than a formal baptism of planning, until the sponsoring depart- 
ments bring them forward to the central organs of government for 
decision. It is true that, when they arrive at this stage, a greater 
effort is made than ever before to examine their wider implica- 
tions and to see that they do not offend against general economic 
policy ; and it is a great gain that this should be so. But the 
greater part of the work of the central organisations is probably 
rather post hoc than initiatory ; it takes the form of trimming the 
edges of departmental policies rather than of determining their 
shape ; and more effort goes into seeing that nothing is done 
contrary to sound policy than into thinking up policies and urging 
them‘on the departments. Even the Annual Plan, or Economic 
Budget, of which some rumours have been heard, probably takes 
this form ; it is more an account of what adjustments need to be 
made to fit the departments’ policies into the nation’s resources 
than a plan ab initio. ; 

It is, of course, quite proper and inevitable that this should 
be so. Anything more deliberate could hardly be handled by 
the present machinery of government. And Mr Morrison can be 
acquitted of any desire to mislead his hearers. Nevertheless, 
there is some risk that they may have gone away with the idea that 
something far more deliberate and portentous takes place in Great 
George Street than is really the case. And if this mistake has 

n made, Mr Morrison himself may come to regret it. He 


may not always be swimming with the economic tide. Long 
before the General Election he may have to struggle against 
it. He may then wish that he had left a little room for the possi- 

ity that things may sometimes just happen without the Govern- 
ment having planned them that way. 
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THE WEEK 


The Unions and Full Employment ° 


« ,, rhe limelight and publicity tarned’on to the issue ‘of the 

closed shop” at the Trade Union Congress conference at 
Brighton has obscured the very important discussion of economic 
policy which has taken place. Word Citrine, making his farewell 
speech, observed that in the past any speaker who called for 
increased production and higher productivity would have been 
howled down. It is significant of the changing temper of the 
trade union movement and an encouraging sign for the future 
that “increased production” should have been the recurrent 
theme of nearly all the speakers at the 1946 conference. Mr 
Charles Dukes, its chairman, told the conference bluntly that the 
unions would not fulfil the requirements of the post-war situation, 
and would not play their full part in industry, unless they radically 
revised their traditional attitude and abandoned the restrictive 
practices which grew up in periods of unemployment and under- 
employment. Mr Dukes’s suggestion that the time had come for 
a complete revision of industrial relations with new techniques 
in collective bargaining and a new wages structure ought to be 
followed up quickly. Equally the trade union movement must 
face the necessity for modernising its untidy and out-dated 
structure and machinery. 


* 


The change in attitude that the trade union leaders desire 
to see will not come easily to the rank and file trade unionists, 
many of whom are conservative at heart, jealous of their autonomy _ 
and reluctant to give up their traditional practices. So many 
have been taught to use the strike weapon as their chief safeguard 
and to lock upor campaigns for increasing production as a means 
of increasing the employers’ profits. "They want more than 
promises on the election platform or in the House of Commons, 
and however excellent the precepts about output may be, practice 
as far as this concerns the employment of Polish labour gives no 
evidence that there has been a change of heart. This issue roused 
the conference more than any other single question—far more 
than the closed shop—and the opposition was violent. The 
General Council’s view that Poles should be used for recon- 
struction purposes to make up manpower shortages in particular 
industries under definite terms and conditions, was accepted only 
by a very narrow margin. Since the employment of foreign 
labour is a matter for settlement by individual unions, all the 
General Council can do is to lay down the broad principles. 

So far in the two industries where the shortage of man- 
power is most acute—agriculture and mining—the unions have set 
their faces against the intr ion of Poles: This issue will 
probably cause more embarrassment to Mr Bevin than the criticism 
of his foreign policy. It may also be embarrassing to Mr Shinweli 
in spite of his statement that the existing manpower in the mining 
industry can get the necessary output. 


* *x * 


The Forty-Hour Week 


The Congress also pronounced in favour of the 40-hour 
week. Perhaps nothing else was to be expected from an assembly 
of trade unionists, the first article of whose faith has always been 
(at least until very recently). that a workman can never work 
too little or earn too much. Moreover, since the Congress made 
it clear that it was in no particular hurry for the moment, it would 
be a mistake to take the matter too tragically. — 3 

But if the TUC repeats the claim, the all-important proviso 
must also be repeated. For many years to come the British 
economy can afford the 40-hour week only if it does not reduce 
output per head per week. The unions are fond of quoting 
instances of where a reduction to 49 hours (particularly when it 
takes the form of the five-day week) has not reduced output. But 
these examples are, almost without exception, taken from manu- 
facturing industry. There are various forms of making things 
But how can the transport worker move as many ton-miles of 
goods in 40 hours as in 48? Or the shop assistant sell as many 
goods? Or the agricultural labourer grow as much food? Or the 
civil servant fill up as many forms? Or the teacher teach as 
many children? It seems to be forgotten that manufacturing 
industry employs only one in three of the total labour force, 2 

The TUC attitude seems to be “Hurrah for the principle 
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but no hurry about its application. The more correct view would 
seem to be that it is a principle the country cannot afford—but 
that if there are exceptions where the 40-hour week would increase 
output (especially in conjunction with multiple-shift working), 
they should be enforced at once. 


»% + * 


The Inflammatory Mr Bevan 


As a Minister Mr Bevan has a split personality. On matters 
relating to health he is benign, conciliatory and informative. On 
matters relating to housing he emits blasts of sound and fury, 
whose polemical eddies serve rather to confuse the public than 
to spread conviction. The conciliatory facet is no doubt a 
deliberate attempt to avoid a battle on two fronts ; when housing 
is so awkward an issue it would be imprudent to invite another 
full-dress attack in the rear. It is easier, too, to draw word 
pictures of the benefits of a national health service than to face 
the more concrete criticism of the homeless. Nevertheless, Mr 
Bevan gives the impression of being at ease and master of his 
subject in debates on the national health service, and irascible 
and ill at ease on housing matters. This was certainly the im- 
pression of his reply to the debate on housing on Monday, when 
he was more than usually bellicose and uninformative. 

There was nothing in the attack from the Opposition benches 
which could not have been countered by a full and frank account 
of the transition of the building industry from a war to a peace- 
time footing, and in fact Mr Hicks’s impromptu speech was as 
constructive and full of information as Mr Bevan’s was not. Having 
admitted that the rate of completion of houses had been slower 
than the Government had expected, the Minister then spent his 
time in blaming his predecessors and the present black markets. 
But the control of the black market is the Government’s responsi- 
bility, and the failings of the National Government are now past 
history. What the country wants is a straightforward account 
of the grand strategy, both present and to come, of the housing 
campaign and a description of the tactical difficulties, many of 
them excusable enough, in effecting the transition. 

Why cannot Mr Bevan make this apparently simple exposition? 
Has he qualms that he has laid too heavy a burden on the local 
authorities in the early stages? ‘This is certainly the point on 
which he is most vulnerable, for houses have been completed 
mote quickly in private enterprise schemes than in those for 
which local authorities have been responsible. A ratio of one 
to one for the first year might well have served the country better. 
Perhaps it is too late to change now. But Mr Bevan would be more 
convincing if his words were expository rather than inflammatory. 


* * * 


The Welsh White Paper 


The Government has met the agitation for some special 
administrative status to be accorded to Wales to the mild extent 
of setting up an inter-d committee of civil servants 
charged with reviewing periodically the general execution of 
Government policy in Wales and preparing an annual progress 
report. This concession falls very short of the establishment of 
a Welsh Secretary of State, on the Scottish model, which has 
long been the minimum demand of most sections of Welsh 
opinion. The Government naturally feels chary of repeating, 
under more difficult conditions, an arrangement which has been 
something less than satisfactory in Scotland; moreover, Welsh 
representatives themselves are coming to realise that an applica- 
tion of the Scottish formula to Wales would not give them wha 
they want. It is certain, however, that Welsh public opinion 
will not be satisfied with a mere annual account of the Govern- 
ment’s stewardship. 

Sooner or later, as it is sure to be told during the forthcoming 
debate on Wales in the Commons, the Government will have to 
think more seriously about the Welsh demand for some degree 
of independence. In the meantime, the first progress report,* 
dealing with Government activity in Wales and Sieaanet for 
the year ended July 31st, is a well-written account of the con- 
siderable efforts taken to prevent Wales from relapsing into a 
peacetime depression. That these efforts have been not fully 
successful is sufficiently indicated by the fact that by last Feb- 
ruary unemployment had reached 10 per cent (the 1937 position 
for Great Britain as a whole), and although general unemploy- 
ment has since dropped to 8 per cent, there has been continued 
deterioration in the numbers of male unemployed, who form the 


* Wales and Monmouthshire, 1945-46, Cmd. 6938. HMSO. 1s. 
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real core of the problem. New factory building is proceed ng 
at a reasonable rate and a much faster one than the completion 
of permanent houses, which is making hardly any headway. 
However, the Board of Trade’s elaborate scheme of industrial 
promotion for the South Wales development area is, understand- 
ably enough, still far from fruition, and despite the much greater 
provision made for female than male employment, the large 
pockets of unemployment should be substantially reduced by next 
summer. An encouraging example of official imagination is con- 
tained in the working of the scheme for providing unemployed 
Welsh workers with purely temporary work in England. A doubt 
must remain whether the Government are taking anything like 
active eno steps to recruit male labour for the essential 
industries building and coal-mining. The building labour 
force has not reached half the size that is eventually desirable. 
In addition to its exposition of trade and employment trends, the 
Welsh White Paper contains valuable material on education, 
health, agriculture, physical planning and other matters. 

2 


k & x 


No Comforts at Uno 


The Assembly delegates face an agenda of 53 items and a 
programme of work which will pin them down to meetings from 
early morning (within their own delegations) till late evenings 
in the Assembly Committees. Many of them, before Jeaving for 
New York, expressed their fear that the political business which 
lies ahead of them will be frustrated by the cleavage between 
Eastern and Western conceptions of an international forum. Un- 
fortunately, they are finding, on arrival, few of the physical 
amenities that might cause them to forget or surmount this fear. 
Up till now, the greatest weakness of Mr Trygve Lie and his 
senior staff has been a lack of initiative in steering the work of 
committees. It is the task of a secretariat to keep delegations 
to the business in hand, to head this one off a proposal that over- 
laps with work in progress elsewhexe, and, by advice based on all- 
tound knowledg: of the international machine, to concentrate 
discussion on the topics that wil! produce results. The Secre- 
tariat’s failings in this line have been most apparent in the re- 

undancy of sub-committees and specialised agency meetings that 
have been allowed to grow discursive on the relief needs of 
Europe. It is said that the Assembly session must last six to 
seven weeks. A competent secretariat-general could surely cut 
that period down. 


A jolt to weariness and cloud-gathering is likely to occur when 
the budget of the Organisation is discussed. Initial ture 
on establishment has been—by all previous standards—stupend- 
ous. It has occurred in dollars, which are dear, and has been 
governed by American business standards, which are extravagant, 
and it includes two expensive removals, with a third to follow. 
If the Organisation had practical results to show for its first six 
months’ work, nations would no doubt pay up in silence the 
quotas that are being allotted to them. Remembering that the 
United States—as being the richest member—is to foot nearly 
half the bill, they would contribute without comment. As things 
stand, uneasiness about the rate of expenditure already incurred 
threatens to colour speeches and policies. 


One last small drawback is worth mentioning because, though 
trivial, it may fray the temper of delegations more even than 
interminable sessions or money spent without results. The 
Assembly Hall at Flushing Meadows lies one hour by car from 
the committee rooms at Lake Success. To go from one to the 
other, delegations have to get through the jam of New York 
traffic, and to use a boulevard that is packed with cars morning 
and evening. If the First Assembly goes down to history as 
abortive, its atmosphere of frustration may well have been aus- 
mented during hours spent in ticking taxis. 


* ® ® 


Mr Bevin and Poland 


Mr Bevin in his speech on foreign affairs on October 22nd 
used some strong words about Poland. Speaking of the Oder- 
Neisse frontier, he said that “it was with the greatest reluctance 
that we agreed at Potsdam to the vast changes on which our 
Russian allies insisted,” and he went on to say that British assent 
was only given in exchange for assurances that free elections 
would be held in Poland. The British Government, he stated, 
saw no reason to ratify “the cession of this vast territory to 
Poland” unless these and other promises made by the Polish 
Provisional Government were fully carried out. 


Mr Bevin’s speech followed the receipt of news of wholesale 
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arrests of members of Mr Mikolajczyk’s Polish Peasant Party— 
tie only recognised opposition in Poland—by the Communist- 
controlled Security Police. These arrests came as no surprise 
to anyone who understood that, if Mr Mikolajczyk refused to 
enter an electoral pact which would give the “Lublinites” a 
heavy majority in the new parliament, force would have to be 
used against him. The present Government of Poland is essen- 
tially a dictatorship end dare not permit really free elections. 
whatever it may have promised at various times in order to 
obtain British and American recognition. What is remarkable 
is that anyone in London ever based policy on promises from 
such a source. The Roe tactics of threatening to refuse 
ratification of the Oder-Neisse frontier unless there are free elec- 
tions involve a most dangerous commitment, because there is 
no chance whatever that the Lublinites will refrain from con- 
tinuing the terrorism which they have practised ever since they 
were thrust into power, so that the British Government will soon 
have to make its choice between confessing to an empty threat, 
pretending that the elections were free when they were not, or 
putting the threat into practice by opposing ratification of the 
new frontier—which the Soviet Government has declared to be 
irrevocable, The last course would not only alienate sections of 
Polish opinion friendly to the West and play into the hands of 
the anti-British propagandists, but would produce a most un- 
desirable effervescence of German nationalist sentiment and un- 
necessary worsening of relations with Russia. Of the original 
decision the less said the better, but it was clear at the time 
that the Polish occupation and the expulsion of the German 
population that followed on “ provisional ” acceptance of the line 
would be very difficult to reverse. It is doubtful whether much 
good will come of reopening the question as a means of bargaining 
for the fulfilment of promises which the present rulers of Poland 
cannot keep without self-abolition. 


* x n 


Doctors and the Ministry 


The quarrel between the panel doctors and the Ministry of 
Health over their capitation fee for panel patients has ended 
with Mr Bevan’s assurance that the Spens Committee’s recom- 
mendations will be applied in full from the beginning of this 
year. This is as it should be. The Spens Committee was set 
up primarily to fulfil the promise given by Mr Ernest Brown, 
then Minister of Health, that the capitation fee would be con- 
sidered “from the ground up” after the war. Later correspon- 
deace between the British Medical Association and the Ministry 
made it quite clear that the Committee’s findings were to apply 
“irrespective of the institution of any National Health Service ” 
and “ would directly bear upon existing conditions in the present 
National Health Insurance scheme.” Mr Bevan was not bound 
to accept the Spens Committee’s recommendations. But having 
done so, as he did three months ago, he was not justified in 
refusing to apply them until negotiations had been undertaken 
on the scale of remuneration in the National Health Service, 
which has as yet no legal existence. The Insurance Acts Com- 
mittee accordingly refused to accept the 2s. increase in the capita- 
tion fee offered as an interim payment and advised all panel 
doctors to send in their resignations. 

Faced with the threat of the resignation of about 90 per cent 
of the panel doctors, Mr Bevan has given way, and the capitation 
fee will be 15s., worked out in accordance with the Spens 
Committee’s findings. It is, however, deplorable that the 
Ministry should have placed itself in a position from which 
it had to beat such an undignified retreat. Its attitude over the 
capitation fee has always been such as to lend itself to the 
accusation that it tries to run the panel service on the cheap. 
On the eve of the institution of the National Health Service, this 
is particularly unfortunate. 


¥ ¥ * 


Police Selection 


é At a time when so much progress has ‘“~ made Ape 
selecting and training men and women for promouon, 

disappointing to hear of steps which can only be regarded as 
retrograde for the police. The War Office Selection Boards have 
been the most prominent example of the new methods of picking 
out men of any age and rank, even the very young and stripeless, 
and putting them through exhaustive tests in order to select 

most fitted for commissions. The successful experience of the 
Services makes it the more surprising that a Home Office Com- 


Mittee consisting mainly of Chief Constables, the majority of 
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whom are recruited from outside the police force and very fre- 
quently from the Services themselves, should have neglected 
current experience and be recommending methods for the police 


which are antiquated, and far less satisfactory than those in force 
before the war. 


For years the great problem of the police has been to breed 
sufficient men capable of holding the highest posts and to do 
away with the need to recruit almost all Chief Constables from 
outside the Force. The Hendon Police College was one attempt 
to overcome this difficulty for the Metropolitan Police. Many 
of Lord Trenchard’s innovations met with resistance from the 
men, but much of it was a natural reaction to new ideas—the 
self-protective instinct to cling to seniority rules—and was in 
process of readjustment. The new committee which has been 
considering what should be the post-war methods of recruit- 
ment, training and promotion of the Police appear, however, to 
be so fearful of resistance that they are prepared to recommend 
that only an emasculated version of the Police College should be 
revived and that no man who has not reached the rank of sergeant 
should attend. Thus the Police College will be filled with men 
between 30 and 40 years of age instead of the vigorous and keen 
under-thirties. 

What decision could be more shortsighted? What promising 
young man with a good secondary, or even university, education 
will be prepared to cool his heels for ten years at a wage of 
five or six pounds a week? And if a few slip in by mistake, or 
more ordinary recruits show unexpected promise early in their 
twenties, what enthusiasm and enterprise will remain at 30 or 35? 
The army does not insist on sergeant’s rank before selecting its 
officers. If the police authorities decide otherwise, police forces 
will be manned by the plodders and the second-rate, and it will 
again be necessary to resort to that most unpopular expedient— 
outside recruitment, 


Agricultural Advisory Service 


The details which were made public this week of the working 
of the National Agricultural Advisory Service, which was formally 
set up on October Ist, raise the whole question of the ‘future of 
state control of agriculture. The Service will cost about £1,500,000 
a year and employ a staff of 1,750, of whom 1,500 have so far 
been selected. The aim is to have about one advisory officer to 
every thousand farmers and growers. The new national service 
has taken over the general advisory work previously done by the 
local authorities and the specialist service provided by universities 
and agricultural colleges. There will certainly be a great gain 
in uniformity of service, and it will now be possible to provide 
specialists in mew fields and to set up a valuable chain of ex- 
perimental farms and horticultural stations. 


On the whole, therefore, the national service is to be welcomed, 
although it carries the obvious danger that it may weaken the. - 
direct local contact between farmer and technician. It is hoped 
to avoid this by the provision that the county advisory officers 
shall be at the same time the chief executive officers of the 
county war agricultural executive committees, whose work they 
will foster and upon whose experience they will draw. But this 
provision raises some awkward questions, These com- 
mittees, like the officers of the advisory service, are appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture, whose agents they are. One of 
their functions is to try to secure a higher standard of farm 
management and to evict, where necessary, farmers who are 
grossly inefficient. This police function was accepted without 
excessive demur during war-time, but in the peace-time context 
it is highly doubtful whether the committees, even as recently 
reconstituted, are either suitable or competent agents to enforce 
Government agricultural policy. 

The success of the National Agricultural Advisory Service 
must depend chiefly on the willingness of farmers to seck 
and to accept its advice and help. But, however much the 
advisory service may plead its independence and disinterestedness, 
its officials are also agents of Government coercion. There is 
something to be said for reconstituting the county executive 
committees on more democratic lines, but confining their 
activities to co-operative services, such as the provision of 
machinery pools and of a pool of reserve labour, and to liaison 
with the national advisory service. At the same time and, indeed, 
in any event, the compulsory powers wielded by the Govern- 
ment to raise agricultural efficiency need careful redesigning in 
the context of general agricultural policy. 
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Berlin Votes Against Russia 


In recent months Russia has suffered one political reverse 
after another in Germany. In the series of elections in Western 
Germany only tiny minorities voted for the Communist Parties. 
Even in the Russian zone the so-called Socialist Unity Party has 
not been able to obtain any clear-cut majority. In last Sunday’s 
municipal elections in Berlin the metropolitan electorate has con- 
firmed this trend. The pro-Russian Socialist Unity Party gained 
only about 20 per cent of the votes. The “dissident” Social 
Democrats, who have desperately resisted Russian pressure and just 
escaped absorption by the Socialist Unity Party, gained nearly 50 
per cent of the vores. The remaining thirty per cent of votes were 
cast for the Christian and the Liberal Democrats. The defeat of 

nism in Berlin is the more striking because the capital of 
the Reich used to be a stronghold of Communist influence before 
1933. 

The ebb of Communism in Germany, and especially in Berlin, 
is not surprising. The undisciplined behaviour of the Soviet Army 
in the first months of the occupation, the Russian reparations 
policy, and, quite recently, M. Molotov’s determined stand against 
any revision of the Oder-Neisse frontier have combined to 
defeat Russian influence in Germany. What is surprising is the 
extraordinary success of the Social Democrats. Even the most 
confident among the Socialist leaders in Berlin did not expect to 
poll more than 30 or 35 per cent of the votes. This result is 
generally interpreted as a vote for the West and against the East. 
The anti-Russian eloquence of the heavy Social Democratic vote 
is very real indeed. The Russians had tried to suppress the Social 
Democratic Party; and so the Social] Democrats in Berlin came to 
voice the anti-Russian feeling, so widespread in Germany, in its 
most extreme form. Among those who have cast their votes for 
the Social Democrats very many have done so not because they like 
the Socialist programme, but because they follow the anti-Russian 
battle-cry that has come from Social Democratic headquarters. 
Moreover, the Social Democrats have voiced more vigorously than 
any other party in Berlin the demand for @ return of the Polish- 
held eastern provinces to Germany. They have become the real 
spokesmen of a new revisionism already stirring under the surface 
of German apathy and prostration. 

Will the Russians swallow the affront? Or will they draw 
the conclusion that wooing Germany does not pay them and 
resort 10 retaliation? If the Russians decide on retaliation, they 
will not be lacking means to cafry it out, as the recent unex- 
plained removal of skilled workers illustrates. The elections may 
yet have a profound influence on the whole Russian attitude 
towards Germany. 


* * ® 


Austria’s Winter Food Prospects 


Vienna’s chances of maintaining a winter diet at: a level 
above the starvation line have diminished within the last week. 
Ix will be remembered that, last March, agreement was reached 
between the four occupying powers upon a uniform level of 
rations for Austria at 1,200 calories per head per day. The actual 
levelling of standards was not completed untul June. Even then, 
it represented, of course, an average. In fact the countryman 
was—as everywhere when rations are short—very much better 
nourished than the townsman. A recent British traveller, stopping 
in his car at a wayside cottage to enquire where he could get a 
meal, was without hesitation sold a dish of six eggs. 

Within the last few days, the Americans have decided, 
apparently unilaterally, to increase the ration in their zone to 
1,500 calories—the promised standard for Germany. The Rus- 
sians, who are deeply sensitive to any move which suggests 
that the United States is buying its way round Europe, reacted 
within four hours by closing the frontier of their. zone. It looks 
therefore, as if the four powers may revert to feeding their 
zones on different standards. It also looks as if the standard 
will in parts be at famine level. Dr Frenzel, Socialist Minis- 
ter of Food in the Coalition Cabinet, recently stated that 
Unrra supplies of flour and grain would be insufficient to main- 
tain present rations. The meat ration, he said, could be main- 
tained until mid-November, and the fat ration until the end of 
_ the year. He pointed out that even to do this, a larger proportion 

of produce than hitherto must come from the home grower. If 
zonal isolation is now to be piled on top of existing transport 
difficulties, the outlook for the consumer is indeed poor. 


It is obvious that, without ordinary import channels through 
which to replace Unrra supplies, Austria is faced with another 
serious food cris:s this winter. The barter agreements made with 
Czechoslovakia and other countries look like yielding only very 
small quantities of foodstuffs. Nothing short of a substantial 
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credit from the United States could yield adequate commercial 
imports of food. It would be politically disastrous, both for the 
Austrian government and for Great Power relations, if to such 
a credit were to be hitched conditions arising out of zonal 
rivalries. 

* * * 


Archbishop Stepinac and Other Convicts 


The trial and conviction of Archbishop Stepinac has naturally 
caused great perturbation among Catholics throughout the world 
and the Vatican pronounced a general excommunication on all 
persons involved in the affair—which is said to include Tito as 
a nominal Catholic. The legal process against a Jugoslav citizen 
being a Jugoslav internal question, no foreign government had 
ground for intervention, but the American Under-Secretary of 
State spoke of “grave anxiety” aroused in the United States by 
the manner in which the trial was conducted. The procedure 
of political trials in Jugoslavia is indeed such that it is extremely 
difficult for foreign observers to judge. whether there was any 
good ground for the condemnation or not. The features which 
marked the trial of General Mihailovitch seem to have been 
even more prominent in that of the Archbishop ; these trials are, 
in_ accordance with the Communist conception of the judicial 
function, dramatic presentations of political theses rather than 
attempts to ascertain what ac y happened. It does not follow, 
however, that the Archbi and the highér clergy of Croatia 
must be reckoned entirely innocent of complicity in the Pavelitch 
regime in Croatia and its violence against the Orthodox Serbs. 
The Catholic doctrine of acceptance of de facto secular authority 
by the clergy can easily in time of war and rebellion lead to acts 
which are at least technically treasonable, and especially when 
the success of foreign invasion or of ation seems to advance 
the cause of the Church. The fact is that until a late stage 
of the war the Croats were, broadly speaking, a quisling nation ; 
their hatred for the Serbs was stronger than their Jugoslav 
patriotism and most of them were actively or passively pro- 
German, as was evident in 1941. The clergy shared in the 
general attitude and regarded the independent state of Croatia, 
constituted after the German conquest, as realising Croat national 
aspirations. It must be left to history to determine degrees of 
Say eae in Croat behaviour during the war period. 

though Washington had no grounc in international law for 
protest at the Stepinac trial, ever to satisfy Catholic voters with 
the mid-term elections close ahead, there was another matter on 
which protest was in order, and within a week of the sentence 
on Stepinac the United States addressed a strong Note to Jugo- 
slavia on the fate of naturalised American citizens of Jugoslav 
origin (but. mostly of German descent) interned as alleged col- 
laborators and subjected to brutal treatment which had already 
resulted in the deaths of several of them. The conditions des- 
cribed in the Note are merely the commonplaces of East Euro- 
pean proscription, but that such things should happen to 
American citizens, even if they have gone back to the land of 
their birth, is a. cause of indignation in the United States. The 
Jugoslav Official case is that Jugoslavs who are naturalised 
Americans are still Jugoslav citizens by Jugoslav law if they 
return to Jugoslavia and therefore cannot claim American con- 
sular aid. Here is a nice problem for. international lawyers. 
Meanwhile, Marshal Tito must be somewhat embarrassed at the 
dossier which the State Department has produced. 


* x *x 


The War in China 


Kuomintang-Communist litical negotiations have now 
started again after a break for Eghting out another round on the 
principal military front—which has recently been in the area 
north-west of Peking. General Chou En-lai, the Commun:st 
representative in Nanking, was moved by the advance of Govern- 
ment troops against the Communist stronghold of Kalgan to 
threaten to break off negotiations unless the advance was stopped ; 
as it went on, he had to make the gesture of defiance and went 
off to Shanghai. General Marshall, the ever-patient go-between, 
fiew to Shanghai to persuade him to come back, but Chou was 
firm in refusal. Later, however, Chou consented to return 10 
Nanking at the request of the Democratic League, the third party 
in China, which has been trying to play a réle of mediation 
between its two more powerful rivals. That Chou hes accepted 
the mediation of the Democratic League after his obduracy with 
General ekeae eo = be in line with the pon eael 
current against American “ interference” in Chines 
Oa the ir professed aim of seeking a purely Chinese solution 
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While Chou. was in Shanghai, Kalgan fell to the Government 
forces; after this~ success the Government has not only occupied 
a position from which Peking was threatened with attack, but has 
also greatly obstructed communications between the Communist 
areas of North China and those of Manchuria. In Peking there 
is talk of advances in’ Manchuria to be directed first against 
Antung at the mouth of the Yalu on the Korean border and then 
against Harbin ; either of these expeditions would be Liable to 
bring about complications with Russia, and it is most desirable 
that a Kuomintang-Communis: truce be arranged before a serious 
Russo-Chinese incident makes the Chinese civil war into an inter- 
national issue. But General Chiang Kai-shek is not particularly 
anxious for a truce after his run of military successes, and though 
he greeted Chou on his return to Nanking, he then immediately 
departed for a few days’ visit to Formosa, showing that he did 
not regard the negotiations as urgent. His attitude now seems 
to be that, if the Communists want a cessation of fighting, it is 
for them to make acceptable proposals. .The Communists’ 
strongest card at the moment is their threat to convoke a congress 
of representatives of the areas under their control as a rival to 
the National Assembly summoned by the Government to meet 
next month. Such a formal schism would be even more dangerous 
to China’s international status than the actual fighting which has 
taken place ; it remains to be seen whether an eleventh-hour com- 
promise can yet be patched up for averting it. 


* * * 


A New Stability in Employment ? 


It would be rash to try to give the August manpower 
statistics (see page 693) too optimistic an interpretation ; never- 
theless, the fact that the curve of those in employment (including 
the Services), which has been falling steadily for a considerable 
period, rose by 170,000 during the month is encouraging. The 
main reasons for this increase in the numbers in employment 
are three. First, the end of the school year brought numbers 
of boys and girls to work for the first time ; this influx cannot 
be expected.to.be repeated month by month. Secondly, the 
exodus. of. women.from. paid work appears to have been arrested. 
Thirdly, there was a decline of 185,000 in the numbers of ex- 
Service men who had not taken up employment—a very much 
larger decline than in any previous month. Unemployment only 
rose by the very.small number of 4,000. 

One month’s figures cannot be read with any assurance as 
showing a permanent alteration in trend, but they are art least 
an indication that the nation’s labour force is gradually settling 
down, and that the big movements into industry from the Forces 
and out of industry by retirement are slowing down. If the 
figures for the next few months confirm this impression it should 
be possible to draw a clear pattern of the distribution of labour 
by the end of the year. 

Home consumers can draw some comfort from the fact that 
employment in manufacturing for the home, market increased 
by 205,000 during the month. Between June and July the in- 
crease was only 65,000 and between May and June 92,000, so 
that this considerable jump up should be producing some com- 
forting results before too long. As the July figure of 4,680,000 
was exactly the same as in 1939, this is a net gain over pre-war 
days. Even in those industries where labour difficulties have 
been greatest, such as textiles, clothimg, leather, wood and paper, 
the increase of 87,000 was greater than for any month since 


March. 
* * * 


Cost of Living in Nigeria 


Nearly a year ago, a commission was appointed to inquire 
into the cost of living in Nigeria because of the claims of Govern- 
ment employees for an increase in the cost of living allowance. 
The Government agreed that the cost of living had risen since 
the first allowance had been made in 1942, and agreed thai the 
promise of Sir Bernard Bourdillon, then Governor, that it should 
be revised with a rise or fall in the cost of living, should be fulfilled. 
Uniil a commission of inquiry had reported, however, it was not 
prepared to give more than a 20 per cent increase, submitting 
that the employees’ unions’ claim of 50 per cent for the year 
1944-45 and 75 per cent after that would lead to inflation. The 
commission, whose report has now been published (Colonial No. 
204), finds, as is usual in wage disputes, that both sides were both 
right and wrong. Twenty per cent was too low and 75 per cent 
Was too high. Instead, it recommended an increase of 50 per 
cent as from the summer of 1945- ‘Thai 

But the commission raised far more issues in its report than 
it attempted to dispose of. It may be right m saying that a 
higher cost of living allowance to Government employees W ould 
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not be important enough to involve the country in widespread 
inflation ; the difficulty. is that it would not stop: at Government 
employees but would soon have to be given to the employees of 
the native authorities and the big commercial firms as well. 
Secondly, the commission recommends that the Nigerian Govern- 
ment should not be placed in a position in which it would have 
to continue paying cost of living allowances which are out of 
alignment with the country’s internal and external commercial 
and financial position. This raises the question of what will 
happen to the Nigerian economy when its products, such as 
rubber, palm products, groundnuts, for which there has been an- 
inflated demand in the past few years, have to compete again with 
the more efficient production of the Far East. Thirdly, the com- 
mittee points out that some of the Nigerian Government’s ex- 
penditure at the present time is far more inflationary in its effects 
than paying increased cost of living allowances to civil servants. 
This presumably refers to the large sums devoted to development 
and welfare, and paid out in wages for development and welfare 
projects, before consumption goods are available to absorb the 
additional purchasing power, and before materials and experts 
are available for the projects to be properly executed. 

In other words, there is need for a commission to make a fat 
more fundamental inquiry into Nigeria’s economy than could be 
undertaken by one concerned. only with the cost of living. There 
have been many commissions in the colonial empire in the last 
twenty years, but strangely enough the economic structure of the 
biggest colony has so far been ignored. It is time that it received 
some of the attention that has been given to, say, the West Indies 
or East Africa. ; 


Shorter Notes 


Figures of accidents to British air services, which are given 
in more detail on page 694, have been issued. by the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation. They deal with the period from 192§ to 
September 30, 1946, inclusive, and show that during this time 
regular air. services (excluding the Atlantic Ferry Service) flown 
by United Kingdom operators (including associated imperial ¢om- 
panies) carried 2,615,400 passengers, of whom only 220, in the 
course of 55 accidents, were killed or seriously injured. In the 
five years 1926-30 0.82 passengers were killed for every 1,000,000 
miles flown ; in 1941-45, 0.19 ; and, according to provisional esti- 
mates, 0.17 in the first nine months. of 1946. Safety figures based 
on mileage are more favourable than those based on a com- 
parison of passengers carried with passengers killed, since the 
average passenger’s journey is getting longer—240 miles in 
1931-35 ; 270 miles 1936-40; and, owing to the. war-time sus- 
pension of short-ramge services, 1,000 miles in 1941-45. The 
safety of passengers has recently declined—for the five years 
1936-40 one passenger was killed to 23,400 carried; in 1941-45 
the proportion was one to 9,600 ; and in 1946 one to 9,300 (esti- 
mated). As the short-range services expand their operations with 
new equipment, this unfortunate trend should be rectified, and 
it is highly probable that the five-year period 1946-50 will show 


a substantial improvement. 
* 


The number of old age pensioners affected by the recent im 

crease in the basic rate of pension is as follows: 
Number of pensioners previously receiving 
pensions at basic rate (Ios. single and 20s. 
for a married couple) now receiving new 

rate (26s. and 42s.) .......... Fi 48s mens ca te 1,909,009 
Number whose new pension is higher than 
previous combined basic and supplementary 


DOGG 5: 5 ck natin con cecseBat. Woah <ane~ Chaub weeen 909,000 
Number who receive same amount but are 

now free from needs test ...........00 0 o....005- 100,000 
Number still requiring supplementary pension 

from Assistance Board. ....... ..-siccec:seceveerss 600,090 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in a Parliamentary 
answer on Tuesday that, of the total sum of £369 millions to be 
spent on food subsidies this year, £187 millions would be spent 
on home-produced supplies and £182 millions on imported. 

& 


A recent debate in the Storthing recorded that Norway is being 
rebuilt faster than expected. In Finnmark 4,900 temporary 
homes have been erected as compared with 3,000 expected ; and 
between half and two-thirds of the whole building programme 
should be completed this year. Labour is working much harder 
than last year, so that, despite a shortage of certain materials, 
especially bricks, cement and timber, it is expected that the five- 
year reconstruction plan will be executed in four years. In these 


circumstances: the Government has earned the strong vote of. 


confidence accorded to it, 
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winding and checking the clocks 
was then a serious ritual To-day, 
it ismuch easier; you merely connect 
TEMCO Electric Clocks to the mains 
—so simple, so accurate. 
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What are the 
Fimanciat 
émeplications ? 


IT may be a matter of Government 
policy ; of the industrial or trading out- 
look; of taxation, labour relations, 
nationalisation or overseas developments ; 
to every tentative plan, every projected 
activity in affairs of public concern the 
economic aspect is the key. It is the 
special mission of THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
to apply the ultimate yardstick of finance ; 
to report the economic news of the day, 
and by pertinent comment and argued 
criticism to promote informed and con- 
structive public opinion. 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


Incorporating THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
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two overtures poco from french operas 


When you hear these new recordings of two old favourites you 
realise just how much difference Deeca ffrr has made to home 
listening. Here are recordings that faithfully reflect only the 
composer's intention and the conductor's interpretation. 
Nothing is added... nothing is lost. Decca full frequency 
range recording brings the living music of the concert hall 
imto your own home. 


Overture to Zampa (Herold) London Philharmonic Orchestra, Conducto: Basil 
Cameron. K 1453. : 
Overture to Mignon ( Ambroise Thomas) National Symphony Orchestra, Conductor 
Anatole Fistoulari. K 1166. 
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Letters to 


Public or Private Service 


Sir,—Your article of October 12th is perhaps rather biased in 
at least one of its conclusions. Your arguments showing the 
advantages and disadvantages of these two so-called types 
service are broadly acceptable to most, but I feel that a state- 
ment such as the following is not generally in accordance with 
present-day facts. You say: “If business would consent to be 
jess secretive about its methods, more open and co-operative 
about its recruitment, and readier to see its activities in terms of 
service instead of profits, the balance might be redressed openly 
and not by reactions’ 

Those having intimate contact with business men, particularly 
in industry, over the last few years, will have noticed a far greater 
desire for some form of social service than before the war. If 
we talk of financial assistance we can point to many social schemes 
such as the Roffey Park Rehabilitation Centre, convalescent 
homes, a management staff college, and scholarships, where 
financial assistance has been generously given by small and large 
firms alike without thought of direct return. 

On the side of personal service, many business men to-day are 
willingly giving their time (often ill-spared from internal post- 
war complexities) to public service through activities such as 
working parties, national boards, regional machinery, professional 
institutions, lecture work to business trainees, and so on. 

I would say also,that business generally is becoming less secre- 
tive about its methods, and through such mediums as joint 
consultative methods, and company statements, is acquainting its 
employees, and the public, with more detailed information on 
its workings than ever before. 

With regard to its methods of recruitment, one has only to 
attend conferences of certain institutions or read public literature 
to learn of the many training and selection programmes sponsored 
by business to-day. 

One significant development, much overdue, has been the 
greater frequency of appointment to the board of working ex- 
ecutives within the company, and it is from such men as these, 
trained in the forcing-house of so-called private enterprise, that 
(if they are wise) all governments will draw for reasonable 
representation on the many boards and other bodies which will 
apparently play such a prominent part in our future organisation. 
—Yours faithfully, W. Puckey 

Green Lea, Batchworth Hill, Rickmansworth 


The Appointments Department 


Sir,—May I, as a practising Personnel Officer, comment on 
your article in your issue of October 19th? 

Early in this article you make what is to me a truly astonishing 
statement that “ The idea of engaging a bricklayer or a machinist 
without consulting the employment exchange would never occur 
to an employer to-day.” I have found from bitter experience— 
and I believe I speak for many of my colleagues in this—that 
consulting the employment exchange is, in most cases, a pure 
waste of time, The fact is that neither the employer nor the 
worker has any confidence in the service provided. The latter 
usually gets scant. courtesy from the Ministry’s clerks—I have 
far too much evidence on this point to doubt it—and is frequently 
sent chasing around the district after jobs for which he is totally 
unqualified, which have already been filled, or which never 
existed! The employer, for his part, is sent applicants whose 
qualifications bear no relation to the requirements which he has 
notified to the exchange, even though suitable applicants are 
known to be registered as unemployed. 

is experience does not. augur well for the success of the 
Appointments Service. , 

There are few employers so prejudiced that they would spend 
money on Press advertisements or the fees of private agencies 
father than make use of the free service of the Ministry of Labour 
—if that service could produce results. . 

These results are not likely to be forthcoming unless the present 
Staffs are replaced by men with first-class industrial experience, 
tee from the cotton-wool stuffing of Civil Service tradition, and 
until the Ministry’s Dickensian record systems and office organ- 
ations are changed to something more in keeping with the 
Present age.—Yours faithfully, S. A. BROWNE 

83, Lyndon Road, Oltor, Pi-mirgham 27 
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the Editor 


Co-partnership To-day 


S1r.—In the Note on “Co-partnership To-day ” in your issue 
of October 12th, I feel that your contributor was under a mis- 
apprehension as to the purpose and scope of the Report which 
was reviewed. 

Co-partnership is a technical term with a well-defined if some- 
what narrow meaning ; it covers systems whereby the worker is 
associated with the profits and capital of his industry or trade. 
I think that in complaining that the report failed to deal with 
such matters as joint consultation, your Note did less. than justice 
to the opening paragraphs of the introduction of the Report. 
We state the need for the individual to “ feel that he is participat-' 
ing in an important enterprise and make his full contribution in 
partnership with capital and management to the moral and 
material well-being of his fellow citizens.” We continue: “ It is 
as a part, but only as a part, of an inquiry on these lines that 
this Report on Profit-sharing and Co-partnership is now 
published.” 

I can assure you, therefore, that the authors of the Report 
were very far from being unmindful of the need for joint con- 
sultation and similar methods in industry. Nor is there any 
division of opinion between Mr Eden and the authors of the 
Report in this matter.—Yours sincerely, R. A. BUTLER 

Chairman, Advisory Committee 


on Policy and Research 
Conservative Research Department, 


24 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
[It is satisfactory to have this reassurance, but in spite of these 


quotations the original did not as a whole make this emphasis at 
all clear—Eprror.] 


Alteration of Shift Hours 


S1r,—In thousands upon thousands of homes, during the 
coming winter, men on shift work will be rising at cidicu- 
lously early hours like 5 a.m., or before, in order to arrive at 
colliery, steel mill, or factory at 6 am. Why? Because no one 
appears to have considered whether the present age-old, shift- 
starting times are the best fur all workers and purposes. When 
the question is studied, the case for an alteration is overwhelming. 

At present the shift-workers’ arrangements are, roughly, 
6.00 a.m. to 2.00 p.m. in the morning shift, 2.00 p.m. to 10.00 p.m. 
in the afternoon shift, 10.00 p.m. to 6.00 a.m. in the night shift. 
Now consider my suggestion to alter these times to 8.00 a.m. 
to 4.00 p.m., 4.00 p.m. to 12.00 midnight, and midnight to 
8.00 a.m. 

Given the choice of having to be at work at 6.00 a.m. or 8 a.m., 
who would choose 6.00 a.m.? Not the housewife, who has to 
be up to see her man or men off. When the men go out at 
6.00 a.m., her day still lasts until late at night; she may 
have her husband on one shift and her son, or sons, on other 
shifts. If she has men returning home now from a night shift, 
they arrive about 7.00 a.m., but if the night shift was midnight 
to 8.00 a.m., they would come home at nine in the morning or 
thereabouts. Thus, for seeing her men off in the morning, or 
preparing to receive them home from the night shift, her day 
does not begin in the dead of night, but at the same reasonable 
hour as her “ sister” who has the black-coat worker to cater for. 

Look, again, at the present night shift, commencing at 10.00 p.m. 
To be at work at 10.00 p.m. means having the last meal and 
making preparations to leave home anything after 8.30 p.m., 
according to distance from work. The result is that a night 
shift worker for a whole week cannot both be at work, and also 
have a night at the pictures, theatre, music-hall, or even the local 
dance. If the night shift started at midnight, our shift workers 
are free until 10.30 p.m. to 11.00 p.m., before making ready for 
work. How many young men have taken a “ turn-off” when on 
nights because they wanted to see a picture with their girl or 
friend, or attend some lecture or musical concert they could 
not attend at any other time? How many men, especially the 
younger ones, have missed an “early turn” at 6.00 a.m., due to 
being “franked” after a late night previously. 

Everything points to the re-arranging of shifts to the twenty- 
four hour divisions of 12.00 to 8.00 a.m., 8.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m., 
and 4.00 p.m. to midnight, and I feel the matter should be given 
wide publicity, to determine whether my ideas are feasible. 


G. BUTLER 
237, Dimsdale Parade, Wolstanton, Stoke-on-Trent 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Is a Slump Coming? 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


(ee business is currently operating at a new high level 
of activity. Income payments are at an annual rate of about 
$170 billion, which is a higher level than was attained at any 
time during the war and just about double the level in 1929. 
(See Chart 1.) Total employment exceeds 58,000,000 persons. 
(See Chart 2.) This is a level regarded only a short time ago 
as an optimistic target to be reached after several years of post- 
war readjustment. By these two measures, which are now 
generally regarded the world over as the basic tests of economic 
and social attainment, the United States has achieved brilliant 
success at a surprisingly early stage of the post-war period. 

But despite this success and these high levels, marked appre- 
hension exists about the economic health of the country and 
its near-term, as well as its long-term, prospects. The abrupt 
disappearance of 22 per cent of the quoted values of American 
corporations in the violent stock market decline has jarred even 
the hopeful. And it has seemed to reaffirm the fears of those 
who were already feeling pessimistic. 

The state of the American economy has importance far beyond 
the quotations recorded by the stuttering ticker at the corner 
of Wall and Broad Streets. Every observer knows that economic 
conditions are a profound determinant of the course of politics 
in the United States. Economic adversity would give birth to 
a pervasive demand to “throw the rascals out.” And any party 
or administration which can claim, however tenuously, to have 
led the country to prosperity enters a campaign in a favoured 
position. World affairs, too, are swayed by the state of the 
American economy. They are influenced by the political continuity 
and the administrative face which the United States presents to 
the world. And they are influenced by the direct economic conse- 
quences in other countries of the state of economic health in the 
United States, now more than ever the great market for goods 
to be sold and the great source of supplies. For those who play 
the intriguing game of “might have been,” the course of 
American and world history, if the economic collapse of 1929-1933 
had not occurred, is perhaps the greatest source of material of 
all times. 

The state of American economic health at this critical juncture 
in the world’s development, therefore, needs the closest possible 
examination. Perhaps the simplest clinical procedure is to make 
a list of the bases for apprehension and then to set it against 
a list of the evidences of good health. A comparison of the two 
groups of items may make possible at least some tentative 
conclusion. 


Nine Bear Factors 


What, then, are the ailments which afflict the American 
economy? There seem to be nine. 


1. Major wars have historically produced maladjustments in 
the American economy which have shortly led to declines in 
income, employment and trade. Sharp declines in business 
activity occurred in 1818-19, in 1866-67 end in 1920-21. Since 
World War II was the longest period of hostility in which the 
United States has ever been involved (if one counts the period 
of economic involvement as starting somewhat prior to Pear 
Harbour), there is a considerable pragmatic basis for expecting 
a decline of some proportions before long. 


2. Business cycle analysis, of which Americans are more fond 
than any other citizens on » points in the same direction. 
The war boom has lasted longer and reached higher levels than 
any other boom period in the country’s history. Furthermore, 
intensive study of business cycles discloses that a large number 
of statistical indices have, over many decades, regularly and 
reliably signalled declines in business well in advance; almost 
without exception these indices have “called a turn” in the 
course of recent months. Particularly reliable have been a group 
of financial items, including a turn up in interest rates, and turn 
downs of security issues and bank investments. The interest 


rate, as measured by the yield on long-term government securities 
rose from a low of 2.12 per cent in April to a current level of 
about 2.37 per cent; and many short-term rates have been 
marked up slightly. Investments of the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system (that is, all the larger commercial banks 
in the country) have declined by more than $10 billion since the 
beginning of the year, while the volume of new security issues 
has declined precipitately under the impact of the stock market 
decline. The rationale for the past reliability of these “ signals ” 
is that they show restriction in the supply of funds, which in 
turn curtails business. It is, of course, odd to consider money 
in any way short after the vast war expansion, but the simple fact 
is that relatively to the condition of a few months ago, declines 
have occurred. 

The second significant group of hitherto reliable signals is a 
number of series on building, and these too—unquestionably 
because of very high prices and material shortages, but not be- 
cause of any deficiency in demand—have recently turned down- 
ward. The reason why these series have proved reliable in the 
past is the great quantitative importance of building in the 
economy and its highly cyclical nature. The last in this group 
of signals is the violent decline in the stock market. The effect 
of falling stock prices is—or has hitherto been—to impair the 
ability of business to finance its capital requirements and to 
curtail the spending power of investors. ‘Their cause may be 
a lack of confidence in industry’s earning power among those 
“ insiders ” who are best placed to get the earliest view of emerg- 
ing trends. 

If the previous familiar pattern prevails, the changes in these 
financial, construction and stock market series will in due course 
be followed by declines in commodity prices and business activity. 
Already there are perceptible signs of weakness among commodity 
prices, The ending of control of meat prices after the President’s 
broadcast on October 14th, and his forecast of other measures of 
decontrol (since realised) lifted the index number of 28 basic 
commodities by 4 per cent ; but the Dow Jones index of futures 
prices fell by 6 per cent.. Three recent surveys of opinion among 
business economists have agreed in expecting the peak of the 
price curve to come this year or next, with a decline to follow. 

3. Ina number of areas there are evidences of a lack of balance 
which may, many fear, cause a toppling over and decline of 
business. First, the cost of production has risen rapidly over a 
number of years, and seems to have outrun prices. For example, 
average hourly pay of factory employees has risen from 80 cents 
an hour at the beginning of 1942 to $1.10 an hour currently (see 
Chart 5)—with further increases in prospect. Apparently no 
equivalent improvement has occurred in the ability of each worker 
to produce goods. This increase of nearly 40 per cent contrasts 
with a rise of only about 20 per cent in the wholesale prices of 
all commodities other than farm products and foods (see Charts 
3 and 6). Clearly a basic alteration has occurred in the relation- 
ship of cost of production to selling price. This burdens enter- 
prise, new investment and employment. The attractiveness of 
starting new business enterprise is diminished, as is demonstrated 
by the decline in new incorporations since the start of the yeat. 
Perhaps the most glaring example of this type of unbalance, 
superimposed on a position of basic weakness, is provided by 
the railways. The railroads as a group will show a large deficit 
for this year, in spite of traffic which is at a record level for 
peacetime. They ave therefore petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a 25 per cent increase in freight rates. 
But an officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad—which has had suffi- 
ciently profitable operations for every year of the past hundred 
to permit a payment every year of dividends on its common 
stock—has testified that, even if the 25 per cent rate increase 
is allowed, his road will show no earnings for the common stock 


in 1947. Many of the more marginal roads are in a worse position. 
y, the price rise which has ensued from this condition 
and from a great excess of demand over supply of goods and 
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services has pinched certain groups with considerable violence. 

Large numbers, including many white-collar workers, professional 
rsons and rentiers, have had a lesser increase in their incomes 

than their cost of living. These groups are being pinched out 

of the market. The jump in retail prices at the time of decontrol 
rovoked extensive signs of buyers’ resistance. 

Third, labour-management relations are not conducive to maxi- 
mum production and employment. Strikes are frequent, and 
there is extensive evidence that the productivity of labour is 
somewhat below pre-war levels. This may, indeed, be a 
part of a world-wide post-war malaise ; but that does not make it 
harmless, and its effects have been aggravated by the frequency 
with which, when unions and employers have been unable to 
reach an agreement, a strike is called, in effect, against the govern- 
ment—and the government yields. There is no apparent basis 
for hope that labour-management relations will soon improve 
enough to permit the maximisation of production or the reduc- 
tion of costs. In some cases, the immediate effects of strikes 
may be seen more clearly than in others. Current reports indi- 
cate that the shipping and trucking strikes may, for example, 
exhaust the financial resources of small concerns in botn manu- 
facturing and distributing activities in the New York area. 

Fourth, assets are so widely discounted that incentives to enter- 
prise are much in question. Shares in existing business can 
generally be purchased on the market for less than their book 
values and substantially less than it would cost to reproduce 
the properties. The same phenomenon exists in the asset of skill. 
Labourers with little or no training frequently command wages 
in excess of teachers and other professional persons who have 
had to invest much time and money in training. 

Fifth, widespread concern exists that productive capacity is in 
excess cf the demtand for goods and services which can be sus- 
tained over any considerable period. Evidence for this is adduced 
by the rising level of inventories in many lines. While these are 
not high in relation to current sales and represent largely partly 
finished goods which cannot be brought to completion because 
of the lack of some bottleneck part, any slackening of demand 
would make these working stores of goods appear excessive. 

These evidences of unbalance, indeed, of inequity, between 
groups or factors in the society are not conducive to confidence 
that full employment and high income can persist without cor- 
rection. These maladjustments are obscured by the current high 
level of demand to fill shortages deemed to be no longer deferrable. 


4. Up to the present, the high level of business activity has 
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rested largely upon an extraordinary boom in perishable consumer 
goods, what, in the terminology of a decade ago would be called a 
“shirt and shoe” boom. The more durable consumer goods, 
such as automobiles and housing, as well as heavy producers’ 
goods, though in great demand, have contributed to a far lesser 
extent since their production has been frustrated by strikes and 
shortages. If a high level of activity is to be sustained, boom-like 
levels must presently be reached in these heavier consumer and 
producer items, which cannot be done without the solution of 
production and labour problems that have so far proved intract- 
able. ; 

5. The weight of taxation is heavy. Government is currently 
taking $40 billion of a national income of about $170 billion. The 
weight of this burden adds discouragement to incentives in 
the same way as the unbalances listed above. And though there 
is much exhortation both within and without the government to 
reduce expenditure, the demands of national defence, of social 
services, of interest on the debt and of government administration 
in a most complex economy make significant reductions exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

6. At the same time, the weight of government intervention 
and regulation in the process of production and trade is con- 
siderable. Government has a hand in far more areas than ever 
before in peacetime. And even the proponents of centralisation 
admit that as yet it is not an experienced hand, nor is it likely 
soon to become experienced. 

7. The course of foreign affairs is not so tranquil as to produce 
great confidence that the future is attractive for enterprise. In- 
deed, the extremely drastic decline in the stock market of Septem- 
ber 3rd started at the instant that extracts from the belligerent 
Jugoslav note appeared on the news tickers in New York. The 
wave of collectivisation, sweeping over every country in the world, 
makes the position of relatively unfettered private enterprise in 
the United States an uncomfortable one, even without more 
catastrophic international developments. Even if the United 
States could successfully reorient its economic organisation to 
cope with universal collectivism, the process would be painful and 
probably disturbing to economic health for a period. 

8. A psychology of pessimism and obduracy regarding many 
of the country’s problems has wide currency. It can be reflected 
by three items in the New York Times, on Sunday, October 13th, 
which are representative of many. An official of one of the local 
teamsters’ unions involved in the New York trucking strike de- 
clared the unions would “ strike until hell freezes over” for as 
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much as $5 hourly increases if this was necessary to keep family 
larders adequately stocked. (He did not explain how non-work 
would stock larders.) Mr C. E. Wilson, President of the General 
Electric Company, was reported to have told a Chicago audience 
that, in Times phraseology, “it looked to him as though our 
economy is in a much worse situation than is generally believed.” 
And the exnerienced chief of the Times’ Washington Bureau, 
Mr Arthur Krock, concluded a two column review: “The sum 
of all this is that the Administration is making a public show of 
failure, confusion and indecision.” 


9. Finally, at full circle, is the blunt fact of the stock market 
decline. By she millions, Americans feel poorer as they know 
their securities will bring less in the market, as profits they thought 
they had have evaporated. And the raising of new capital ‘or 
enterprise has been curtailed. 


Such are the nine pillars of apprehersion, the nine ailments 
on which many base a diagnosis of economic ill-hea'th. 


Nine Bull Points 


What, then, are the characteristics which suggest good health? 
What is the basis for confidence that high income and high 
employment will be long sustained in the United States? 


Nine of these are evident. 


1. Goods and services in the United States are in tremendous 
demand. During the long war years, when many items were 
unobtainable or in short supply, American consumers and pro- 
ducers alike accumulated demands, many of which were and are 
urgent, which had to be deferred. This is a world-wide 
phenomenon, and even though the attrition in the United States 
was far less than in many other countries, the imperative demand 
for fulfilment is none the less real. It runs from clothes and 
food to the heaviest kind of producers’ capital equipment. It 
is apparent to the naked eye, without the statisticians’ aid, in 
hous-ng, in automobiles, and in entertainment—elmost wherever 
one looks. In face of the large current sales, the expanded in- 
ventcry totals in practical observation are small and inadequate. 


2. The deferred and current demand is implemented by a 
pervasiveness of monetary purchasing power entirely unprece- 
dented. American consumers had liquid assets prior to the war 
of about $50 billion and now have about $13¢ billion. The liquid 
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assets and liquidity of business concerns have likewise enormously 
increased. This enormous exercisable monetary call on goods 
and services is more widely distributed in the economy than 
ever before. Prior to the war to per cent of the families of the 
country possessed 90 per cent of the liquid wealth. But during 
the war this inequality, while not removed, was greatly lessened: 
to per cent of the families now have only 60 per cent of the 
liquid wealth. Even though prices have risen to diminish the 
purchasing power of a dollar, they have not risen commensurately 
with the increase in dollars—real purchasing power is much 
greater. The propensity to consume is high, and the rate of 
saving has dropped rapidly from the involuntary peak of nearly 
40 per cent of total income payments during the war to about 
14 per cent during the late summer, and appears still to be 
declining. 


3. Perhaps the greatest evident cause of business decline has 
been largely eradicated. Every slump which the United States 
has experienced has been associated, certainly aggravated, and 
in the conclusion of many students, caused by monetary in- 
stability. Inevitably business and personal debts rose rapidly 
during periods of business expansion and were monetised 
through bank lending and investment. Inevitably expansion en- 
countered an exhaustion of credit sources, and in the subsequent 
decline, the volume of money shrank drastically through debt 
liquidation, debt default, and bank failure. In the expansion of 
recent years there has not been an expansion of private debt; 
indeed, the total is scarcely as large as prior to the war. The 
monetary expansion has been based entirely upon the public 
debt. (See Chart 4:) This will not be rapidly repa‘d nor wl 
it be defaulted. The country, therefore, has a supply of money 
defiatable only within narrow limits. 


4. From the war period and the depression before it, there 
has accumulated a mass of technological and scientific discovery 
which dwarfs the imagination. No one can yet assess it and 
no one has even found a means to try.’ Yet a catalogue of 
scientific discovery and ment, sufficiently far advanced 
to have been commercialised or about to be commercialised, en- 
compasses virtually every item produced in the United States. 
Species of drought and disease-resistant plants and animals, 
coupled with pest control and plant nutritional products, have 
revolutionised the process of production of foods and fibres. 
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Metallurgical anc synthetic material discoveries and developments 
touch every manutaccuring industry, providing substitutes and 
competitive items for almost every product. And the processes 
of refinement and transportation of materials have been no less 
affected ; while even tne techniques and instruments in the 
service activities, from the lowly housemaid to the top executive, 
have been improved. The incentives to enterprise to utilise this 
vast array are a major, not minor, force in every line of activity. 

5. The profitability of enterprise, arising from the economies 
of large volume and the savings in technology, is very high .n 
most lines except railroads, despite the squeeze on the profit 
margin by higher costs and the tax collector. Even if the profit 
per item is far less, the aggregate dollar profit on the far larger 
volume of sales is still, with few exceptions, favourable. 

6. The government of the United States has accepted—or had 
forced upon it—responsibility for economic welfare and the main- 
tenance of high employment. This responsibility is implemented 
by numerous statutes. Undoubtedly the hand of government is 
inexperienced in these respecis, and results may be sometimes like 
those of a bull in a china shop. But certainly and beyond doubt, 
government efforts of an anti-cyclical and anti-depression nature 
will in the future be made, and more vigorously and more promptly 
than in the past. 

7. The labour-management relationship, while unhealthy now, 
need not remain chronically so. The rapid growth of the labour 
movement over the last decade and a half has brought to the top 
labour leaders in many cases lacking both experience and judg- 
ment. The rank and file, furthermore, have, as yet, inadequate 
experience in collective procedure. Management in its turn 
similarly lacks experience and the same is obviously true of 
government in its réle. But this lack is clearly recognised by the 
more thoughtful members of all groups, and major efforts are 
under way to find the techniques and processes of iliation 
and orderliness. Despite the prominence of labour stoppages in 
domestic and international news dispatches, a very large number 
of firms and industries experience relations which are satisfactory 
even if not without irritants. The low levels of productivity 
represent post-war weariness and conform to the historical pattern 
which, if followed, should ptesently produce an uptrend. Indeed, 
there are now frequent reports of improvement. 

8. Whether or not a change in Congress occurs in the elections 
this fall (and the Gallup poll now forecasts a considerable Re- 
publican victory) the alliance between the more extremely pre- 
datory pressure groups is clearly weakening. A diminution of 
excesses may be in prospect. The marriage between conservative 
southerners and big-city machines is encountering difficulties. The 
association between urban machine politics, the labour movement 
and farmers is cracking. These alliances, which have dominated the 
American political scene for a decade and a half and have purposely 
or inadvertently burdened the productive processes with some 
restraints and restrictions now generally regarded as inordinate, are 
coming into internal opposition. The urban masses are developing 
marked resentment for agricultural policies which, they feel, have 
deprived them of food and made such food as 1s available un- 
reasonably expensive. The farmers resent the high eost of 
machinery and other urban products. The southern conserva- 
tives resent what. they regard as high-handed interference by 
northern groups. The outcome is likely to be an at least partial 
restoration of checks and balances on each other by the pressure 
groups and the re-establishment of a climate more favourable to 
work and production. 

9. Finally, the demand for goods and services from abroad may 
be long sustained. The existence of large demands both ways is 
unquestionable. The financing of imports presents no problem if 
domestic production can be sustained and if materials are avail- 
able abroad. The financing of foreign demand on the United 
States can draw on the $15 billion of foreign assets in this country, 
the Monetary Fund, the International Bank, the Export-Import 
Bank, as well as on private loans. Most basically of all it can be 
financed by large American imports. If war, or a condition so 
near war as to impair trade, can be avoided, and if cost-price rela- 
tionships can be brought into line, trade could flourish. 


* 


The lists, both of ailments and strengths, are impressive. Power- 
ful forces are at work in the American economy. After the catas- 
trophic distortions of war, orderly realignment of these forces 
within a new framework is difficult He who would assume 
the mantle of detailed prophecy would be bold indeed. 

Perhaps, nevertheless, certain tentative conclusions -can be 
drawn. The pessimistic arguments have their major force in 
application to the months immediately ahead, the optimistic 
arguments in relation to a middle period of some years. One 
set of indications says that there is a sharp bout of readjustment 
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—of falling prices and falling employment—coming soon. The 
other set of indications says that there is no reason to anticipate 
a deep and long-continued depression of the 1929-33 Variety, 
These two statements are not directly contradictory, and it may 
be that the truth lies in the proposition that can be squared with 
both—that there will soon be a short, and not too severe, recession 
of the 1921 variety, which will shake out the major examples of 
unbalance and rigidity, and prepare the way for some years of 
high employment. The surveys of economists’ opinions show an 
impressive preponderance of the view that a readjustment can be 
expected before long, but that it will be milder than the slump 
of 1921 because the monetary instabilities that played so large a 
part then are not present now. As for when the onset can be 
expected, it can only be said that if the bearish arguments have 
any validity at all, they ought to have demonstrated it long before 
the end of 1947. 


American Notes 
Decontrol at Work 


The profit motive still seems to work. As controls came off 
meat last week, and retail prices soared by from 20 to 100 per 
cent, cattle and hogs jammed the roads of the Middle West. 
Queues shortened and butchers beamed. Two days after Presi- 
dent Truman’s broadcast the principal western markets received 
135,000 hogs, 86,800 cattle and 74,800 sheep, as against 6,882 hogs, 
21,578 cattle and 47,964 sheep the week before. Last week’s 
receipts were approximately double those of a year ago, but the 
lower weight of the animals suggests that once more the future 
is being robbed to make to-night’s pot roast. 

Buyers were not taking meat without thought of price. Within 
two or three days consumers’ strikes had moderated the first fine 
raptures of the meat industry, and most observers agree that 
within a matter of weeks the price of meat will come to rest at 
not more than 20 to 30 per cent above the old price ceilings. This 
is in tune with the noticeable slump in the sales of luxury goods. 
But what has really puzzled and startled the prophets of inflation 
has been the sharp fall in wholesale prices, particularly futures, 
set off by decontrol. On the principle that ithe higher you climb 
the further you fall, the collapse of cotton prices was less sur- 
prising than the fact that the Dow-Jones index of commodity 
futures declined seven points in three days, the sharpest down- 
turn since the index was set up in 1933. 

Business has always insisted that with decontrol prices would 
fall, but not even the stoutest opponent of price control would 
have dared to prophesy so prompt a response. The slump in 
wholesale prices may be one more symptom of the growing belief 
that an economic recession is overdue, though many analysts 
believe that both wholesale and retail prices will continue to 
move up until next spring. It is conceivable, too, that the poli- 
tical pressures to which the Office of Price Administration was 
exposed may have forced ceiling prices up to a level not justified 
by supply and demand. Some speculators and industries, un- 
Seem hoist on their own petard, may yet drop a tear for 

A. 

That unlucky organisation is still trying to avoid retreat turning 
into a rout. Last week ceilings were taken off coffee, fats and 
oils, but controls still cover rents, sugar, hides and leather pro- 
ducts, automobiles, farm equipment, household appliances, fur- 
niture, certain articles of clothing and building materials. Even 
these last outposts of control can be choked off by the new 
Set by the simple device of shutting the public purse to 

A. 

The revelation that nations, like armies, march upon their 
stomachs has disillusioned many commentators. They may g0 
too far in viewing the exploitation of the meat shortage as 4 
counter-revolution, a backsliding: into materialism from the 
heightened emotions and the ideals of the war years. But it 1s 
back to normalcy with a vengeance when an election and national 
economic policy are decided by the size of a steak. 

® x * 
Democratic Low Tide 


No Hollywood star has ever suffered a dizzier or more 
humiliating decline in popularity than that endured by Mr 
Truman during the past twelve months. Only a year ago he 
was, by the facile standards of the public opinion polls, a more 
popular President than Mr Roosevelt had ever been. To-day 
that 87 per cent approval has shrunk to 32 per cent, and Dr 
Gallup reports that Democratic strength is lower than it has 
been in sixteen years, and that even the independent voter 1s 
abandoning the Democrats for the Republican band-wagon. There 
are few who doubt a Republican victory in the House, and many 
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who support the more daring thesis of a Republican victory in 
the Senate. The opposition grape-vine is buzzing with the story 
that the reason Mr Truman,has, not, $0 far, intervened in local 
contests is that the Democratic: managers fear .it. might handicap 
their candidates. There is a rumour that Mr Truman may even 
resign in favour of Mr Byrnes. This is surely too much. of a 
bad thing. With the exception of Mr Roosevelt, what President 
since Woodrow Wilson would have done better under appalling 
difficulties? What impartial observer would exchange Mt Truman 


for Warren Harding, for Calvin Coolidge, ‘or even for Mr Hoover? 


If registrations are a sound index of voter intentions, the Demo- 
crats at least will not suffer defeat by default. In New York 
City, 28 per cent more voters have qualified than did in 1942. 
In upstate New York there has been a 7 per cent rise, and other 
big cities report increases, Normally a big turn-out is regarded 
as a favourable omen for the Democrats. Of eleven critical 
districts this year, all went Democratic in the big-vote year of 
1944, although nine ended up in the Republican column in the 
previous off-year election. i$ autumn, however, the Repub- 
licans profess to welcome big registrations as the sign of a protest 
vote against shortages, strikes and Democratic incompetence. 
This may overlook the normal population increase, the political 
enthusiasm of the returned Servicemen, and, in New York City, 
the strenuous organising work of the Political Action Committee 
of the CIO, whose determination to get rid of Governor Dewey 
mere than makes up for their luke-warmness toward President 
Truman. 

If hard work and open purse can compensate for political 
blunders and an unpopular President, the Demccrats may yet 
work a miracle, Mr Hannegan is an efficient organiser, and the 
party campaign chest is being opened to candidates in all doubtful 
districts. Already the Democrats have spent nearly a million 
and a half dollars on a mid-term election, a relatively minor rite 
which in the past never rated a third as much extravagance by 
either party. 

* * te 


Housing Progress 


Despite the general breakdown of economic controls, 
Washington spokesmen still insist that rent ceilings will be held 
at their present levels, and that the general programme of emer- 
gency building, as defined by the Housing Expediter, Wilson W. 
Wyatt, must be completed before there is any relaxation for non- 
priority and commercial construction 

A fair amount of progress has been recorded in recent months, 
despite the chaos inflicted by the large-scale labour hold-ups, by 
price control confusion, and by material and labour shortages. 
There has also been a general reshuffling of earlier goals, with a 
sharp swing away from the prefabricated units upon which earlier 
hopes of residential construction were so largely based. The 
construction industry is more than normally beset by vicious 
restrictive practices, in which forces are joined by contractors, the 
craft unions, and state officials, hampered (in very many cases it 
might equally be said that they were assisted) by antiquated 
Statutes and customs. The result has been that the 1946 goal of 
250,000 prefabricated units has been cut to 100,000, and that goals 
for conversions and for “ conventional ” units have been sharply 
increased, though the overall total of 1,200,000 houses has been 
retained. 

At the close of June, Mr Wyatt noted work in progress on about 
half a million units, with 225,000 completed. By August, the 
total was beyond 700,000 for work in progress, with about 350,000 
completions, then running at the rate of about 100,000 monthly. 
It is now suggested that completed units in 1946 may total 
800,000. These are better figures than were suggested by the 
hold-ups of earlier 1946, but it is true to say that progress has 
been painfully slow by comparison with what might have been 
— with all the resources of American industry during that 
period. 

Perhaps not too much blame can be laid straight at the door 
of Washington. Obviously, this problem was badly neglected 
during the war and the Veterans’ Emergency Programme 
(itself enforced by acute political pressure) has been supported 
Y energetic measures embracing more and more stringent work 
regulations, material subsidies and priorities. But a great deal 
More must be done if the Housing Expediter is to achieve his 
goal of 2,700,000 houses by the close of 1947—a goal which itself 
can do no more than to satisfy the most urgent demands. 

Ultimately, there must be some correction of the present dis- 
Parity between building costs (which are estimated to have risen 
by at least 60 per cent above pre-war levels before the June 
collapse of price controls) and rents. But general chaos in the 
building industry demands the closest collaboration between con- 
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tractors, the unions and the material manufacturers. And Senator 
Taft’s support for the abortive housing bill earlier this year 
shawed cleafly. the measure of responsible bipartisan support for 
improved ‘financing methods, and for an energetic move to enlist 
the support of Federal and local authorities. 

ee * * * 


Steel Shortage 


Mr, John Lewis, the militant chief of the United Mine 
Workers, “has recevered sufficiently from his recent illness to 
suggest that the time may be near when the United States can 
be held up by another deadlock in the bituminous coal industry. 
Perhaps Mr Lewis will think again, for while labour may be not 
altogether unwilling to repeat the sacrifices entailed by Mr Lewis’s 
manoeuvres earlier in the year, the mood of the electorate during 
-~ period is worth remembering by those in charge of union 
affairs. 

The one thing certain is that anything like a serious threat 
to supplies to the steel industry would bring an absolutely chaotic 
position throughout the whole range of durable goods, Nominally, 
the steel industry should at this period be somewhat more con- 
cerned with a prospect of excess capacity, rather than one of 
shortage, since total ingot capacity was raised by something like 
20 million tons during the war period to 90 millions, with a 
generally commensurate increase in finishing capacities for such 
essential consumer items as strip and sheet, pipes and light plate. 

Nevertheless, so acute is the present shortage of steel thar the 
Civilian Production Administration was forced recently to re- 
impose the complicated system of priorities which brought so 
much quarrelling between VJ-Day and February last, when the 
system was abandoned because the strike made it temporarily 
worthless. At the close of September there was, indeed, a sug- 
gestion that the industry should go back to war conditions under 
the Controlled Materials Plans, under which the services, plus 
shipbuilding, and presumably heavy industry altogether would 
be established as “claimant agencies.” leaving other unfortunate 
consumers to scramble for the remainder, 

This suggestion was scrapped as altogether too cumbersome, 
but the alternative priorities system, under which any consumer 
may apply for preferential ratings to break “ bottlenecks,” or to 
avoid operational losses, promises an endless queue of adminis- 
trative problems over the months ahead. The industry will fall 
far short of nominal ingot capacity for 1946—it will be lucky 
to reach a level of 70 million tons. The spring labour disputes 
cost at least 15 million tons, and the rest of the shortfall has 
been due to scrap problems, transport hold-ups, etc, More 
recemtly the electric power workers’ strike at Pittsburgh has 
crippled output from this key steel city.. On current order books 
the industry could work for a year or more at full capacity without 
adding anything to merchants’ stocks, which were reduced to 
famine levels early this year and which must one day be rebuilt. 
The automobile, household appliance, and food processing. in- 
dustries will be hit with particular severity if another steel hold-up 
occurs. On the longer view, the steel industry is now geared to 
meet all normal demands without straining capacity. 


Shorter Notes 


Twelve good men and true have vindicated the honour of the 
South in an unexpected way. An all-white jury has acquitted 
23 of the 25 negroes charged with attempted murder in the first 
degree after the race riot at Mink Slide, the negro quarter of 
Columbia, Tennessee, last February. Neither background nor the 
course of the trial warranted hopes for such a verdict. In the 
riot four policemen were shot, and one riddled by 75 bullets. 
State troopers left Mink Slide a shambles as they arrested 104 
men; two were shot “trying to escape.” Even after the trial 
was transferred to Lawrenceburg, where feeling was not so high, 
736 talesmen had to be questioned before twelve owned to being 
reasonably free of prejudice. Legal etiquette was painfully absent. 
The white prosecutor threatened both a negro attorney and a 
reporter with physical violence, and denounced in tue Recon- 
struction style, the “carpet baggers, rabble-rousers, and traitors, 
who would crucify America to serve their own ends.” 

* 


The Army, which six months ago was pulling out every stop 
to secure the extension of conscription, now suffers from an 
embarrassment of manpower. By January 1, 1947, it will, there. 
fore, discharge all men drafted in 1945 in order that it shall not 
exceed its legal strength of 1,310,000 men at that date. The 
Army’s present strength is 1,745,000. This Christmas present 

” for the GI has immediately prcvoked charges of “ playing poli- 
tics” from the Republican National Committee. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Russian Budget 


(By a Correspondent) 


= budgetary year in Russia begins on January Ist. Never- 
theless budget estimates for the current year were laid by 
the Soviet Minister of Finance, M. Zverev, before the supreme 
Soviet only in the middle of October—last year M. Zverev made 
his budget speech in April, and in 1944 as early as in January. 
This year’s unduly long delay in the publication of the budget 
estimates suggests that it took the Soviet Government some time 
to make up its mind about supposedly controversial points of 
financial policy. M. Zverev has not stated explicitly what these 
points were. But he gave several hints indicating that the central 
problem preoccupying his ministry has been the fluctuation of 
prices and wages in Soviet industry and its effect on the budget. 
Analysing last year’s budget, The Economist remarked that it re- 
flected “an undefinable element of price inflation ; and that that 
inflation has developed even in the most rigidly controlled sectors 
of the Soviet economy, where the Government’s price-fixing 
machinery is, in theory, supposed to work perfectly and smoothly, 
meeting no economic resistance.” In this year’s speech the 
Soviet Minister of Finance has pointed rather sharply to that 
“ undefinable element of price inflation” and warned his audience 
that the reality of the estimates depends to a large extent on 
whether the inflationary tendency can be stopped or not. 
The seemingly paradoxical feature of the situation is that 
since the end of the war the more or less uncontrolled prices 
of foodstuffs have, according to all reports, fallen rather sharply ; 
and that the rise in price has been registered precisely in “the 
most rigidly controlled sectors of the Soviet economy.” M. 
Zverev has repeatedly illustrated his point by examples of an 
increase in the cost of production in various branches of heavy 
industry—coal, , and machine building—that is, those 
branches in which the Government’s price-fixing machinery has 
in the past worked most efficiently. increase in the cost of 
production has been due primarily to a decrease in efficiency 
caused by wear and tear of industrial equipment, or by its poor 
quality, or by post-war weariness of workers or by a combination 
of all these factors. In extreme cases the cost of production in 
various industries has exceeded the planned prices by as much 
as 100 per cent. The nature of this inflationary trend is, of 
course, very different from inflati tendencies in capitalist 
countries. It has, on the whole, very little to do with the 
pressure of any unsatisfied demand on the “ market.”  State- 
owned trusts are demanding higher prices from other state-owned 
trusts exclusively under the pressure of increases in the cost of 
production. The new structure of prices is baffling those who 
plan the country’s economy, in spite of the fact that in the Soviet 
economic system industrial prices are immune from the fluctua- 
tions of supply and demand. What baffles the planners is the 
post-war lowering of industrial efficiency, directly reflected in 
prices. It is, however, impossible to say just how wide a field 
of Soviet industry has been affected by this inflation sui generis. 
M. Zverev has given no precise clue to this question. 

The following table compares the chief items of the budget 
for 1945 with the estimates for 1946 and also with the budget 
for 1940, the last year of peace for Russia. 

'’ (In billions of roubles) 


19490 1945 1946 


RevemR «..bissswnieb, dig acca 180.2 302 333.4 
DT WMMOVES.. 2B carybsinsweyectapavoressi-e 105.8 123 200.8 
Levies on profits ......0....0....-.-.. — 168 16 
EMCOCE SEDER <.. 605 oss ab obdgeoecenee _— 40 23.5 

BOMGURe x nec. cnsitnsnsttbabatite av 174.3 298 319.3 

CTW sohbet dw nbd by oragbobaeesaia 56 128 72 
National economy ........0:s<a+: es §71 74.3 102 
BMeGial  SETTICES 5. as ecennngrd-cvddivecce 43 62.1 83 


In spite of the important reduction in defence expenditure, this 
year’s budget is 10 per cent higher than last year’s. But do the 
higher figures cepresent an increase in real values? Since economic 


activity in 1946 could not have been greater than in 1940—it is* Gov 


the objective of the present Five Year Plan that industry should 


reach its pre-war level—the overall increase in all items of ex- 
penditure and revenue compared with 1940 must represent an 
increase in nominal and not in real values. 

The peculiar structure of the Soviet budget needs some ex- 
planation. The chief source of revenue is the turnover tax, which 
is an indirect tax mainly on consumer goods. It constitutes a 
fairly sensitive index of consumption. In some pre-war years 
two-thirds of the revenue came from this source. Immediately 
before the war curtailment of consumption was reflected in the 
smaller share of the turnover tax in the total revenue. In the 
middle of the war, in 1943, turnover tax contributed only one- 
third of the revenue ; the level of civilian consumption was then 
at its lowest. In 1946 that tax is expected again to yield nearly 
two-thirds of revenue—in absolute figures nearly twice as much 
as before the war and three times as much as in 1943. This 
points to greatly increased consumption, though it should be 
remembered that Russian consumption is rising from an extremely 
low level. The taxes on profits made by industrial concerns in 
1945 yielded several billion roubles less than had been planned 
because, with rising cost of production, the margin of profits 
narrowed ; and no higher revenue from this source has been 
planned for the present year. The decrease in the yield from 
direct taxes is explained by the qnetaion of special wartime taxes 
at the.end of 1945. 

On the side of expenditure, the chief interest attaches to the 
cut in defence expenditure. In 1945 actual expenditure on 
defence was ten billion roubles less than the estimate ; and the 
sum of 128 billion included gratuities paid out to ex-Servicemen 
—the proportion as between gratuities and s ing on actual 
defence has not been disclosed. This year the budget of the 
Ministry of the Armed Forces has been cut by 56 billion roubles. 
Nominally this is still 16 billion roubles higher than it was in 
1940 ; but in view of the depreciation of the rouble the real 
expenditure is probably quite considerably lower. A sequel to 
the drastic reduction in defence expenditure is the impressive 
increase in the “ grants ” for national economy and social services. 
Capital construction in heavy industries is usually financed 
mainly from the grants for national economy ; and so the funds 
allocated to “ national economy ” give some measure of the rate 
of industrial expansion. Nominally that rate is now planned to 
be twice as large as in 1940, and more than three times larger 
than in 1943; but the validity of the comparison is, here again, 
diminished by the uncertainty as to the real value of the rouble. 
The same applies, of course, to increased expenditure on social 
services. : 

The table below gives some insight into the order of 
priorities according to which the funds for capital construction 
are distributed between the various branches of Soviet economy: 

(In billions of roubles) 


1945 1946 

The total fund ......... 06.0... .0ccccec ec ccee es 74-3 102.2 
Bos Satd wah. SURIAL « RAB GA A5 64466 9-085 43.9 63.8 
Agttanvare sloth » C40 sitotebes Bigoe cessrssease> 9.1 12.5 
fansport and communications .............. 9.8 10.8 

» Trade and accumulation of stocks ........... 2.1 3.1 
Municipal services .....0......cececeeseeeeceee 2.3 3.8 


The budget reflects the great work of economic reconstruction 
on which the Soviet Union has embarked. Russian propagandists 
have underlined with some emphasis the peaceful character of 
the budget. The drastic cut in defence expenditure and the 
obvious concentration of economic energy on the rebuilding of 
the devastated provinces lends strong support to this linc of 
official Soviet propaganda. The fact that defence is still absorb- 
ing 23 per cent of the total expenditure constitutes, nevertheless, 
a heavy drain on the Soviet Union’s economic resources. But 
inthe present atmosphere of international tension the Soviet 
ernment has apparently not thought it possible to reduce the 
burden of military expenditure more drastically than it has done. 
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The Japanese in Canada 


{FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN Japan came into the war about 23,000 persons of Japanese 
origin were living in Canada. All but a thousand of these lived in 
British Columbia ; and a very large percentage of the latter were 
within the strategic coastal belt of that province. Japan’s early suc- 
cesses in the Pacific rapidly fanned a state of popular alarm against 
the Japanese-Canadians. It was generally suspected that, if the 
Japanese attempted a landing upon the Pacific Coast of Canada, 
they would find in their compatriots a ready-made “ Fifth 
Column.” Both for security reasons and to protect the Japanese- 
Canadians themselves against war hysteria on the part of coastal 
residents, it was suddenly decided in February, 1942, that complete 
evacuation of persons of Japanese origin, regardless of citizenship 
or behaviour, would be ertaken at once. All their property 
was vested in a Custodian for protective purposes. What were 
called “interior settlements” and later, more euphemistically, 
“housing projects,” were created behind the coastal areas of 
British Columbia. Very strong political pressure developed there 
in favour of a policy which would permanently remove the 
Japanese-Canadians from British Columbia. Some of this was 
dictated by strategic considerations, some of it was racial intoler- 
ance and a part of it was unquestionably attributable to no higher 
motive thafi the opportunity of ousting commercial rivals and 
seizing their valuable holdings and fishing rights. 

Serious labour shortages made it possible to offer temporary 
employment to the able-bodied Japanese-Canadians, and several 
thousands accepted employment in the beet-fields of Alberta and 
Manitoba and in manual labour of miscellaneous kinds in Ontario 
and Quebec. More than half of them, however, elected to remain 
in the “interior settlements.” Although treated humanely, they 
inevitably had their civil rights and privileges restricted. They 
were denied the right to leave their camps, to change occupation, 
to use the long-distance telephone, to acquire property or even 
to accept ent work, except by special permit. 

In 1945 Dominion Government, in which was lodged the 
responsibility for a post-war policy, decided to send back to Japan 
all those prepared to sign a so-called “repatriation” petition 
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(nearly three-quarters of them were born in Canada or naturalised, 
and to them the term could not be applied). In the spring of 
1945, Japanese settlements were visited by the mounted police 

occupams given an option of deciding whether or not 
they would go to Japan. There was no settled policy at that time 
regarding the future of those who elected to remain, though the 
outspoken opposition of British Columbia made it seem likely 
that the choice was one between going to Japan or moving east 
to other parts of Canada. The other eight provinces had shown no 
enthusiasm about receiving them, and most Japanese were re- 
Juctant to leave the one part of Canada with which they were 
familiar and to settle in the harsher climate and strange surround- 
ings east of the Rockies. 

These factors appear to explain why over 10,000 Japanese- 
Canadians signed these applications for “repatriation” to Japan, 
but later, to the number of over 6,000, revoked their petitions and 
asked to be allowed to remain in Canada. Charges have been 
made—and denied by the authorities—that coercion had been 
originally applied to them to agree to leave Canada. 


Legal Complications 


The legal question arose as to whether Canadian citizens could 
be deported. Under the emergency powers enjoyed during the 
war and immediate post-war period, the Canadian Government 
passed three Orders-in-Council on December 17, 1945, authorising 
the deportation. A Co-operative Committee on Japanese- 
Canadians then asked the Government to test the legality of these 
Orders-in-Council before the Supreme Court of Canada. On 
February 20, 1946, a majority of the Supreme Court ruled that the 
Orders were invalid insofar as they applied to the wives and 
children of those who had signed “repatriation” forms. A 
majority of the Court, however, held that the Orders were valid 
with respect to other groups to be deported. Two of the judges 
in a minority judgment ruled that Japanese born in Canada or 
immigrants. granted naturalisation papers could not be deported, 
An appeal to the Privy Council is to be heard shortly. 

Pending the decision of the Privy Council only those native- 
born Japanese who adhere to their original request to return to 
Japan, together with those of their dependants who voluntarily 
accompany them, have been deported. To date four shiploads— 
about 3,800 persons—have been returned to Japan. 
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A policy of dispersal across Canada has been adopted for those 
who will remain. About 4.000 in British Columbia are, at present, 
welf-supporting, having found what is likely to be permanent 
employment. Another 2,000, consisting of older people, in- 
valids and other dependents, remain in two “interior settle- 
ments.” All other British Columbia emergency settlements have 
been shut down and the occupants transferred to similar settle- 
ments in other parts of Canada. There are, at present, over six 
thousand in Ontario, over four thousand in Alberta, and over a 
thousand each in Manitoba and Quebec. : 

The agitation by provinces and municipalities against accepting 
Japanese-Canadians appears to be dying down and openings for 
manual labourers, domestics, small farmers and similar workers 
appear likely to absorb most of those who elect to remain in 
Canada. The restrictions against civil liberties are being gradually 
removed. But whether fair restoration of the seized property will 
be guaranteed, whether permanent prohibition against re-location 
on the Pacific seaboard will be enforced, and to what extent and 
how soon Japanese-Canadians will be restored to all their rights 
as Canadian citizens cannot yet be predicted. 


Reconversion in Australia 


[FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT] 


ALTHOUGH Australia, in the process of “unwinding” a war 
economy. has inevitably } maladjustments and short- 
ages, there has-so far been a surprising smoothness in the transi- 
tion and many expected problems have not materialised. 

Through the Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction, the Com- 
monwealth Government during the war laid careful plans to 
meet the problems. peace would bring. It is anticipated that the 
end of the war would result in considerable unemployment 
from the “ physical and organisational difficulties in the way of 
restoring civilian production of all kinds”—to quote its ite 
Paper on Full Employment. There has, in fact, been no un- 
employment caused by dislocation associated with reconversion. 
In the complicated process of demobilisation, some men have been 
a short time without jobs pending their obtaining permanent em- 
ployment—the weekly average is 4,500. This, however, is basically 
a short-term problem and does not indicate any incipient eco- 
nomic malaise. These men are paid a re-employment allowance 
for up to six months to tide them over the period of readjust- 
ment. Nor has there been any sign of any large industrial dis- 
location although some industries such as building and associated 
trades, have been held up through-lack of materials and equip- 
ment. But reconversion is ing much more smoothly than 
anticipated, and, broadly speaking, there are no serious shortages 
in Australia of any consumer $s. 

Figures cited by the Prime Minister, in presenting his Financial 
Statement on July 12th, showed that the rate of demobilisation 
had greatly exceeded expectations. In the nine months ended 
June 39, 1946, some 450,000—or §0,000 more than anticipated— 
men and women were discharged from the Services. This is 
refiected in employment figures. Compared with 2,650,000 men 
and women in civil occupations in Australia at June 30, 1945, 
there were 3,030,000 at June 30th this year, despite the fact that 
many women and over-age men have stopped working. In other 
words, nearly 400,000 more persons are engaged in civi] pro- 
duction than a year ago. This figure takes no account of ex- 
servicemen still cn demobilisation leave. 

There is little conscious direction from Government Depart- 
ments in this process of absorption. The deliberate action by 
the Government has lain rather in facilitating placement in 
industry through its employment service, as a short-term measure, 
and, as a long-term measure, preparing returned servicemen for 
permanent and worthwhile employment through its training 
schemes. The extent of this training scheme is shown by the 
fact that from March 1%, 1944, to May 31, 1946, 39,999 persons 
were selected for training, comprising 29,647 for technical in- 
struction, 9,697 for university courses; and 655 for rural training. 
In this period, expenditure amounted to £2,726,000, of which 
£1,007,000 represented university and £1,719,000 technical and 
vocational training. 

The general shape of the Commonwealth Government’s re- 
conversion from a war- to a peace-time economy, however, is 
determined by its published and deliberate policy of rraintaining 
full employment. It has formulated the .machinery for dealing 
with the economic problems of the transition period and specific 
action is being taken—{a) To develop and carry out jointly with 
the States a national housi 
plan for land settlement 


take up land under satisfactory conditions ; (c) "To plan t 





sing programme ; (b) To formulate a | 
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the National Works Council public works to catch up arrears of 
public capital expenditure accumulated curing the war and to 
promote development of national resources through a long-term 
plan; (d) To’ conduct.a training scheme for. returned service 
personnel ; (¢) To establish a nation-wide employment: service : 
(f) To take action for the restoration or expansion of key indus. 
ties which have been particularly affected by wartime shifts 
in production ; and (g) To take. measures to ensure that scarce 
resources are used for the most urgent pucposes and to hoid in 
check forces. leading to price inflation. 

Of these tasks housing is unquestionably the most urgent, both 
from a political and an economic pomt of view. Australia js 
estimated by the Commonwealth Works and Housing Department 
10 need more than 200,000 houses, and, if sub-standard dwellings 
are included, the deficiency approaches 350,000. It is estimated 
that the current annual demand for new houses is 40,000. At that 
rate, 750,000 houses will be required im the next ten years. 
The Commonwealth provides the necessary for a nation- 
wide housing scheme, while its administration is left to the States. 
In 1945-46 the target of 24,000 houses under construction or 
completed was reached, while for 1946-47 there are high hopes 
that the rate will be increased to $0,000 a year, provided that 
major coal strikes do not sériously dislocate industry. 

In the scheme for land settlement j 


1914-18 war, wher thousands of soldier settlers failed to make 
good—at a cost to Commonwealth and State Governments of 
£45 million. This time men are being settled on the land only 
after the authorities have conducted extensive investigations and 
are satisfied that the areas are economically suitable for develop- 
ment. To suitable persons the Government will provide all capital 
required for purchase of land, stock and equipment, and in addi- 
tion a living allowance for the first year of operation. 

In its power of direction of public works, the Commonwealth 
Government ‘possesses probably its most potent weapon for the 
maintenance: of full employment.’ In the next year or two, Aus- 
tralia is not likely to need any increase in public works to stimulate 
economic activity. Rather the problem of the National Works 
Council and the Loan Council is to determine the relative urgency 
of the public works already outlined—estimated at more than {200 
million—and weigh them in relation to other needs of the com- 
munity, housing always being the most urgent. 

Public works in Australia have always provided an extensive 
field of employment, although in the past they have not been used 
deliberately to promote economic» activity in slack times, nor to 

¢a boom. “In future,” to quote the White Paper, “they 
will be used to stimulate spending to the extent necessary to avoid 
unemployment and the consequent waste of resources.” In 1939 
about 166,000 men (8 per cent of the male occupied population) 
were cegularly engaged on public}works, and in March, 1946, 
156,000. Some estimates suggest that this figure may rise ‘0 
172,000 by June, 1947, but it will probably vary considerably with 
fluctuations in private investment and demand. 


Essential Controls Continued 


Private investment and demand are certain to continue at 4 
high level for some time, thus relieving, the authorities of the 
problem of stimulating economic’ activity. There will, in fact, 
almost certainly continue to be official control ‘over prices, capital 
issues and essential materials so long as there remains a serous 
threat of inflation. When the Na Security Act, upon which 
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‘This looks 
a sound 
casting 
—let’s scrap 
ie??? 





NONSENSE? Of course it is— 

costly, wasteful nonsense—yet quite intelligent people do it every 
day. Sectioning, they call it—slicing castings to bits to see if they’re 
internally sound— free from shrinkage, porosity and the like. 
Naturally, even the biggest faults are missed unless cuts chance to 
fall in the right. place. And every. perfect casting tested by this 
method becomes. scrap metal ! 
Happily for British eee amen adc? ee 
this wastage. Without damage to castings or welds, X-ray inspection 
instantly reveals flaws, often enables the cause to be diagnosed and 
remedied, and. saves the expense of machining faulty parts, 
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ENTURIFS OLD 
ABBEYS, churches, 
castles, mansions 
of imposing ex- 
teriors . . . furnishings 
and decorations, price- 
less heirlooms of crafts- 
men of the past—these 
are the historic values 
rich in culture and art 
which are the back- 
ground of the Yorkshire 
of to-day with its thou- 
sands of craftsmen skilled 
in so many trades, 
This tradition is to be 
seen throughout York- 
shire, among its people, 
in its cities and towns, in its industrics and is the solid - 
foundation upon which “The Yorkshire Post” is 
established. 
Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is indeed 
part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth of outlook 
which causes its viewpoints to be studied and quoted 
throughout the world. 


Che Horkshire Post 


vs 4 Lhe Newspaper of the North 


The aeie ‘Cand unin: 
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current as supplying ships in dock at iid a Colhere:, ones xed 
110 volts, traction service at 600, 1,500 Motor Coach Stat ledustral Ondertahings 


and 3,000 volts, the largest rectifier Orese Enectrs: Wet eee 
installation in the British Isles for the Sguae ond Tet Den si 
electrolytic production of aluminium, eee 
and power for radio transmitters at a" 
15,000 volts. 

+ (eter snd Oust Wyeamenaes 
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THE SUBURBS—how the highbrows 
sniff, yet how the millions love them! 
What energy gocs into those sweet peas! 
What devotion is lavished on those bonnie 
babies! What pride gocs into that new 
coat of paint?!’ The suburbs of England 
ate becoming new community centres 
with a social consciousness all their 
own... And on the 815 to town 
or the 5.30 home you will find the 
discerning few lighting up their Balkan 
Sobranie with that air of solid proprictor- 
ship and quiet good sense which are the 
very essence of our English dormitories. 





Wei len <7 long eo 


—— vou invest in 
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ew is one to choose a safe? 

. Feputation is the 
surest guide.” Here the name 
; pre-eminent. For 
“over 100 years Milners have built 
- safes and strong-rooms for 


Te is one of the “B” of Milners' 5 Ra wheset > ne 
details of this ranges ae = 


Telephone : ten, 
Factories : Phoenix pooen s 







MILNERS — THE SAFEST “SAGE INVESTMENT 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 
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Bank Advances Analysed 


O NE by one the lights that were extinguished by the 
statistical blackout of 1939 are being turned on again. 
In the financial field, the latest to reappear is the classification 
of bank advances, which now promises to be a more frequent, 
more reliable and more penetrating beam than it was before. 

The first comprehensive official analyses of the distribution 
of bank advances were prepared by the Clearing and Scottish 
Banks for the Macmillan Committee and appeared in its report 
in 1931. For a few years before the war, the London clearing 
banks each made a similar analysis for a single date in each 
year, and the aggregates were published in the Bank of England 
Statistical Summary. It was well known that these figures 
had certain defects—more marked even than those of banking 
statistics generally. They depended simply upon the internal 
accounting practices of the individual banks, and therefore 
lacked both precision in definition and consistency. But the 
data available about the financial operations of the business 
community considered sectionally—whether about the distri- 
bution of its liquid assets or the flow of new capital—was so 
scanty that even the imperfect advances classification had con- 
siderable value. 

The new figures, it is affirmed, will be largely free from these 
statistical defects. The classification adopted has been worked 
out with care—with an eye, presumably, to the needs of the 
banks in practice as well as those of potential users—and the 
necessary definitions have been firmly laid down and agreed. 
This in itself is a rather striking achievement, for the figures 
now embrace not only those of the clearing banks but all 
members of the British Bankers’ Association, which includes, 
in addition to the i seven non-clearing British 
banks, twenty-eight Dominion and Overseas banks, eight Scot- 
tish, and seven Irish. In future, however, the figures will be 
strictly confined, as they were not before, to advances granted 
in Great Britain—excluding Northern Ireland. 

That is the first difference between the new figures and the 
old. But it is far from being the most important change from 
the ordinary user’s point of view. The official tabulation is 
teproduced in Table I, with the addition of figures showing 
percentage distribution. It will be seen that the total is now 
divided into 25 categories instead of the fourteen (actually, 13 
main headings with one sub-divided) given before the war. As 
the precise underlying definitions have not been made public, 
it will sometimes be difficult to be sure in which category some of 
the lesser industries would fall. But one important principle of 
definition has been revealed. The classification is based solely 
iene a eh ee rows ee — 
except, of course, in the case of the purely personal or professional 
advances in group 25. It takes no account, therefore, either of 
the nature of the security against which the advance is made or 
the purpose to which it may be put. If, for example, temporary 

is provided to a steel works for the rebuilding of its 
canteen, the loan will figure not in group 17 (Building and Con- 
tracting), or in 14 (Food, Drink and Tobacco), or in group 15 
(Retail Trade, which is understood to include hotels and cater- 
ing), but in group 3 (Iron and Steel, etc.). In principle, however, 
there is one exception to this rule. There is no separate group 
for merchanting—brokers, merchants, agents, wholesalers, im- 
Porters, exporters, etc., are included in the group embracing the 
Commodity in which they specialise. 

Naturall , the figures do not include day-to-day or weekly 
loans properly included in the balance sheet under “ money at 
call and short notice.” Neither do they include any nominal 


or internal accounts—which is an important difference from 
“advances and other accounts” in the balance sheets of the 





clearing banks, which in most cases include cheques in transid 
between branches of the same bank. In consequence, any 
attempt to estimate the extent of overseas business by comparing 
the new series with advances as shown in the clearing bank 
Statements and in the balance sheets of other members of the 
British Bankers’ Association is bound to yield unsatisfactory 
results. It may be noted, incidentally, that non-clearing bank 
advances are by no means a negligible part of the total—at their 
latest balance sheet dates the eight Scottish banks alone showed 
advances equivalent to 10 per cent of the clearing banks’ total 
at August last. 

After so many improvements, it is perhaps ungracious to 
complain—but one result has been to make it quite impossible 
to achieve any level comparison between the new figures and 
the pre-war. Comparative figures for the war period would 
have been invaluable, but it is known that the banks did not 
maintain any running analyses, so that it was no doubt im- 
practicable to take out the figures at this stage. But there is 
some reason to believe that figures comparable to those now 





























TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF BANKERS’ ADVANCES (GT. BRITAIN) 
AvucustT, 1946 
% % 
£ of Total £ | of Total 
1. Coal mining .... 9,799,470 1-1 6. Entertainment..| 25,071,077 2°38 
2. Quarrying, etc. .| 2,654,417 0-3 i 
3. Iron and Steel and -| 44,349,855 4-9 
Allied Trades .| 16,364,381 13 
4. Non-ferrous {| . # |  &§ . Materials..... 6,686,470 0-7 
a metals ...... eee + 
5. Engineering, etc. ,685, ‘ 
€Shisgingend | |. £.-. Trade....... 36,028,475 | 4-0 
: a shipbui ing. -| 10,864,500 1:2 
ransport am 
as sO, eee ee a, on ees k oe 69,295,460 74 
WOO 000 sere 9,259,275 10 
J re 951, 0-8 
, “Wool... ceaes 10,018,810 1-1 Waa. 8,538,363 0-9 
10. Other Textiles ..} 10,171,015 1-1 1 
ll. Leather and ties, Hospitals, 
Rubber ...... 4,748,097 0-5 ONG.. xian dane 12,710,989 1-4 
12. Chemicals .... 7,926,412 0-9 . Stockbrokers ... 6,236,975 0-7 
13. Agriculture and . Other financial..} 80,941,620 8-9 
fishing ...... 78,346,868 8-6 
14, Food, Drink andi j= $4 + °+&§§J- _ fessional ..... 268,800,473 29-6 
obacco ..... 52,790,453 5-8 —_—— 
15. Retail Trade ...| 67,779,940 70 @  ° FORA. cccess 


If so, it is a matter of real regret that the banks have refrained 
from releasing them. An attempt to make comparison with pre- 
war is not, however, quite pointless. On the contrary, provided 
that it is focused on the percentage distribution as distinct from 
the absolute figures (which approximately eliminates any differ- 
ences due to the larger number of banks now participating), a 
reasonably level comparison can be obtained in a number of 
cases either with or without regrouping—subject to any errors 
resulting from the exclusion of overseas business. Such a com- 
parison is attempted in the accompanying Table II. The basis 
of regrouping is indicated by reference to the category num- 
bers in Table I, and is believed to afford as close a comparison 
as possible. ; 

Such a comparison, though it presents few surprises for those 
who have followed war-time banking trends, naturally reveals 
some large changes. One unexpected feature, however, is not 
a change at all. “ Financial” lendings, though proportionately 
a little smaller than before the war, still take first place after the 
very large personal and professional group ; they include bank- 
ing, insurance, investment trusts, building societies, and instal- 
ment finance companies, in addition to the modest amount for 
stock brokers now shown separately. The proportion absorbed 
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by heavy industry, despite the fact that it no longer includes 

shipbuilding, has uae almost thi 

basis of classificatign, it is > 

ranking immedia as A 

gineering, it may be ne accents ee more than anor 

quarters of the finance under this heading. ----—- " 
Before the war the largest single industrial category—again, 

after the “ personal” and “ figancial ” pra ne bu 

while heavy industry figured well}dawn the fis otip fo gixth p 

which is, indeed, the place now held by b 

decline in the importance of this last item is probably not 

Taste II 
APPROXIMATE ComPaRIsON OF PoSTWAR AND PREWAR DISTRIBUTION 


(Nowembers tn a are references to ttems in Table 1, showing the re-grouping to align 
the figures so jar-as possible with the prewar ‘ar Classification.) — 


a 


| 1938 | 1985, 














1938 | "a5 
| Clearing 
|. Banks Banks Banks Banks 
fm | {m % A 
bBirst ets So Ser B20 eS OS ts eee 
Totiles (8, 9& IO) oo 2e es esvsveesecees |ossa | era 40 30 
Heavy ture and (5, 6:8 BD. 50 cmnnd -d.0:0 cme i 45 -8§ | 79 4-8§ 8-7 
ag re and F ‘ishing (15) eb wenk panes | 624 78-3 65 846 
Mining and Quarrying (1&2) 2.0.2.0... | 15-2 |e 12-4 14 14 
Feod, Disk ond Sebenne (14) i aaa 361 | 528 38 5-8 
Leather, Rubber and Chemical (11& 12). 40 12-7 15 1-4 
ne ug and Transport 6 & SS ere 26 -S 20-17 2°38 2-2t 
Bui ing Trades (17 &@ 18)... os. we 68-1 51-0 7-1 56 
aetall Tete QO) W566 021i). 3G 66-4 678 70 7°5 
al G overmnent and Public Utilities 
(WO OI i ok. AR rth ht. et 59-2 778 6-2 8-5 
Amusements, eres Churches, Charities, | 
Sat: RU WE 3.4 nts ctex bie tee eukeon 46-6 37-8 49 4-2 
Financial ase OW: . aS. 0 Ui. 8 |. 109-0 87-2 14 946 
Miscellaneous Trades... ....2-050--20000 ae 69-1 aa 7-2 nen 
Unclassifiable Trade and Industry (19) . ie | 36-0 don 40 
Other Advances (22 & 25) ....6...00-0008 i 297 -7 [0% 281-5 31-2 294 
t -— eS 
° 909-4 | 100 100 
1 ' 


in 





§ Including, however, shipbuilding which is now included with “shipping in item € of 


Table 1. 


7 Including shipbuildiag, not included in corresponding 1938 figures. 


wholly due to the preponderant part which local authorities 
are playing in the present building programme. It may reflect 
the new basis of definition, which restricts loans in this category 
to those made to the building industry as distinct from loans 
to other borrowers for the of building. Agriculture, 
since the war, has moved up from third to second place among 
industrial borrowers—this is a somewhat unexpected 

in view of the greater prosperity of the prang community and 
the continuing war-time mechanism of agricultural finance. 


eee re 





ilding, 
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Local authorities and public utilities have also advanced a littl. 
arrangements for 
Board have so fa; 


Upen Boar Fourth 
on the list at present is retail trade, but this held second place 


-- before the -war: 


These eI en rp ee industry, agriculture, local authori- 

et pades—aow account for nearly 

“3 gree professional and personal 
purposes ee oo little more than one third before the 
war. Amusements, churches and charities, etc., it is intriguing 
to note, before the war occupied fifth place, and actnally iad 
ahead of heavy industry, textiles, food, and shipping and trans. 
port ; they now take seventh place. 


Aggregate bank advances are now expanding quite fast. At 
August last, which is the date of the new classification, thos: 
of the London clearing banks stood at £895 million—showing 
an increase of £140 million or ae cent in the twelve months 
following VJ-Day. Last month there was a further expansion 
to £921 million, It is a three years since the total, after its 
steep the industrial mobilisation phase of the 
war, reached its lowest point at £724 million. The improve- 
ment since then thus amounts to over 27 per cent and carries 
the total to only 64 per cent below the level at which it stood 
on the eve of the war. After allowance is made for the altered 
price level, the decline in real terms is seen to be still very 
large, but ‘the forces making for recovery have by no means 
spent themselves yet. 


Unfortunately, the new classification figures in themselves 
reveal little or nothing of the directions in which the upward 


tion appears, for in future the whole analysis is to be under- 
taken and published quarterly. . It is,:indeed, to be hoped that 
every effort will be made to adopt eventually a monthly basis, 
and thus to bring this new table into line with most other bank- 
such an improvement were to put too severe 
a strain upon the statistical resources of the smaller banks, would 
it not be possible for the clearing banks, in the months inter- 
vening between each quactediy statement, to publish their owa 
_— separately? 


Bricks and Timber 


'N article four weeks ago attempted to relate the flow of 
building materials to the progress of the housing drive. 

This exercise in building logistics coincided with Mr Bevan’s 
“Finish the Houses” campaign—the target being to complet 
by Christmas all houses which had reached eaves’ level by 


@ 


August. Mr Bevan showed some robustness this week in dis-. 


prcste Shen es 2 ope enh tame Scores of thousands 
of building workers are engaged in draining away—the words 
are the Minister’s own—into repairs of all kinds the ‘materials 
that have been made for the new houses. As for the building 
materials industries themselves, “the Socialist Government 


had tc come to the rescue of capitalism. It had ‘to bring 
up to date those industries which private enterprise had allowed 
to fall into obsolescence "—a curious way of describing the 
rehabilitation of industries which had ‘been so large concen- 
trad OF ki Se '& Cael Sale Slated oada is during the war. 
These are the politics, not the logistics, of ee But at 
sag Rate ros Bar e A ch meg on i eet Monday, 
one mentioned and the other not, which are of particular im- 
portance. The first is the principle which he laid down that a 
target, to be of value, must be a target which is accessible—in 
terms of labour and materials. The previous article suggested 
that in certain directions the flow of materials had already 
reached a level which would promise a practical target of 
200,000 new permanent houses next year. The house building 
labour force, on the usual assumption of one house per man per 


year, is already large enough, on paper, to build at the rate of 


baths for half that number ; and roofing tiles for only 140,000 
Ki Oe Saas es es ear’s house- 

ildi practicable here and 
pray 9 pag ey a an aegis 
separate things—the first. being. the planning of building 
materials’ production, and the second the control of the distribu- 
tion of those materials when they have: been produced. To pitt 

i or 


marching at the same time. Four departments are directly con- 


was in 


licensi: 
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cerned in housing, and at least two others are closely affected. 
The Ministry of Health is in control of planning housing con- 
struction through the local authorities ; the Board of Trade 
controls timber and paint ; the Ministry of Supply supervises 
the production of housing components and prefabricated build- 
ing ; and the Ministry of Works is concerned with clay products 
and other materials and the allocation of manpower between 
diferent kinds of building. It is not surprising that differences 
of view occur, which have to be taken to the Lord President’s 
committee for final decision. In the background, the Ministry 
of Food is concerned with linseed oil supplies for paint and 
the Ministry of Labour has to be consulted on all questions of 
training and employment. Such a complex of departmental 
responsibility obviously makes for delay and confusion. It may 
be too late to reform this complicated structure, but it would be 
optimistic to expect it to imspire a great increase in building 
materials beyond present production levels. The expansion 
of building materials production has already gone a long way 
towards reaching its post-war maximum, and may reach it within 
afew months. Further expansion will then depend on increased 
manpower and the installation of new capacity. 

If this is so, the control of distribution of materials is now 
at least as urgent a task as increasing production. The difficulties 
of control are enormous. The “ draining away into repairs of all 
kinds ’—assisted so gratuitously by the Ministry of Works which 
has granted licences to 50,000 building workers to set up in 
business on their own account since the war—is a political way 
of saying that new housing is only one of a number of competing 
and deserving claimants for building materials. In no other 
industry would an equitable scheme of distribution be more 
difficult to work than in building. It has a large number of 
small local merchant businesses, serving a very large number of 
small builders employing a few men on jobbing work. Evasion 
can be—and has been—rife, despite the licensing scheme which 
was introduced last February and extended in July. The build- 
ing licence system ought to prevent leakage of materials, for the 
licensing powers, except for houses, of local authorities are 
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limited to a maximum value of {100. In all other instances, 
the authorisation of the Ministry of Works is required and it 
must be endorsed by a sponsoring Government department. 
But since the supply of materials was found to be insufficient to 
cover the demand allowed under the licensing system, the WBA 
priority scheme had to be introduced last April. This scheme 
allows key materials (in practice all materials are key materials) 
to be used only for approved purposes. There is, therefore, a 
double sieve through which the legitimate demand for building 
materials must pass. Its success as a device for equitable dis- 
tribution depends on three things: effective safeguards against 
evasion ; control of licensing and permits to fit the available 
supply of materials ; and flexible transport between regions of 
dire shortage and those where supplies are better. Since these 
three conditions rarely exist together, the success of WBA has 
been patchy. It might be made more effective by more regional 
and less central control. But even if it worked with the utmost 
smoothness—which it could never do—it would still involve 
the eee of legitimate demand for building materials 
which has nothing whatever to do with the black market. That 
suppression has been taken a stage further this week by the 
over-all cut of 30 per cent in licences for building repairs and 
maintenance in the London area. 

The surprising omission in Mr Bevan’s speech was of any 
reference to timber. He is no doubt awaiting with anxiety the 
outcome of the present negotiations with the Russians for the 
supply of a “ substantial quantity ” of timber in 1947. During 
what is left of the present shipping season, 23,000 standards 
of softwood are due to be shipped from Russia—less than 
one-fifth of the actual consumption in June and a drop in the 
ocean compared with pre-war imports from Russia and Finland. 
The seriousness of the timber situation is well illustrated in 
the table in page 678. 

The only bright spot in this year’s import programme is the 
recovery of supplies from Finland to a modest level. This has 
at least helped to offset the fall in Canadian supplies, which are 
expensive in terms of dollars and also in terms of freight costs, 
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which alone are equal to the f.0.b. cost of the timber at West 
Coast ports. From Russia, Latvia and Poland no timber has yet 
arrived this year. Swedish shipments have fallen for the simple 
reason that Britain is not in a position to supply coal in exchange. 
And the drain in dollars which the present shortage involves is 
marked by the growth of supplies from the United States to a 
figure well above the pre-war rate of import. 


Sawn Sorrwoop ImMpPorRTS 
Standards 





| Three quarters Jan.—Sept. Jan.-Sept. 
of 1938 1945 1946 





_ ne a ne 


Ce no. . wwcaieietvgieahie | 217,386 =| «= 282,752 217,339 
SNE AHI 5 x 0.s so acane bee nenree } 257,658 8, ees 
Pialaall fe 5g . uk. Paes SELL on | 273.201 3,808 52,322 


punted S820 VF SH, | 163/902 155,774 106,918 
WI ton, ec ceattce cheers | 25,593 6,201 36,545 
Total, including other squress...... 1,110,348 | 462,945 425,944 
Timber imports at the rate current this year would suffice to 
build, say, 285,000 houses a year, on the austerity basis of two 
standards of softwood per house—the average consumption in 
the poorer quality speculative-builder houses before the war 
was 23 standards approximately. To suppose that Britain will 
succeed in obtaining preferential supplies of timber in a world 
starved of supplies would be extremely optimistic. The truth 
is that the “ iron curtain ” has fallen exactly at the same level 
as the tree line. Pre-war supplies of softwood and plywood from 
Russia and the Baltic States, from Czechoslovakia, and even 
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from Germany itself are now under Russian control or influence 
The internal demands of these countries for building construc. 
tion to repair war losses are enormous. Finland has lost 12 per 
cent of her sawn timber capacity to Russia as a result of the 
cession of Karelia, a loss which is equivalent to a much larger 
proportion of her total export capacity. And Finland has to 
find one-third of the $300 million reparations due to the Soviet 
Union during the next eight years in wood products. 


Within the ambit of a world supply possibly no greater than 
half of the pre-war level, Britain’s immediate timber require- 
ments for housing, reconstruction of all types, repair of war 
damage and building of new equipment like railway vehicles, 
cannot Teed be satisfied beyond a very limited extent. Some. 
thing can be done to replace timber by substitutes—though the 
substitutes, like steel, are only too often in short supply them. 
selves. The drain of timber supplies through {1 lots hitherto 
supplied without licence—which has recently been absorbing 
timber at the fantastic rate of 20,000 standards a year—is to be 
stemmed, and the scheme confined to home-grown and salvaged 
timber. 

To pose these problems, unfortunately, is not to answer 
them. But it is clear that if the housing programme is to go 
forward at a satisfactory pace, it can only be at the expense of 
timber supplies for other purposes, including a wide sector of 
industry, or by a further reduction in the already sparing use of 
timber in new houses, perhaps in and floors. These 
possibiiities are disturbing, and they hang on the success of the 
present negotiations with Russia. . Their outcome must be 
awaited, if not with confidence, at least with hope. 


Business Notes 


The Search for Yield 


Two infallible consequences of Mr Dalton’s 2} per cent. 


irredeemable Treasury Stock have faithfully appeared this week. 
The first is that the search for investment stocks providing a 
yield above the truncated returns now offered in the gilt-edged 
market has been redoubled. Investors have been spreading their 
attention over home rail poor charges, bank and insurance shares, 
and the leading industrial-issues, in an attempr to scrape together 
the few shillings per cent extra in yield which, in these days, 
represents the margin between a “ riskless” 25 per cent and the 
fuller reward, Sacbdionh security of capital, which all investors, 
including trustees acting for tenants for life and remaindermen, 
seck to get On a getiersl investment portfolio. 

The second consequence is the marked aversion which the 
majority of general investors share for Mr Dalton’s latest fashion 
in gilt-edged borrowing. The emphasis in all the gilt-edged 
switching this week—and there has been a steady volume of 
trade—has been upon dated stocks. The Savings Bond issues 
maturing in the ’sixties and "seventies have been significantly 
favoured—and rightly, for their redemption yields are only frac- 
tionaliv lower than the running yields on the new Treasury Stock 
or on Old Consols. The latter have been out in the cold 
throughout the week. Even the recovery on Tuesday was a very 
limited affair, which only restored the price to 993—and this 
includes about 2s. 6d. in accrued interest. The attractions of 
a date have been overwhelming, even to those investors who 
would normally look twice at stocks standing 8 or 9 points over 
par which are therefore normally less attractive in terms of net 
redemption yields, after allowing for the incidence of income-tax. 

All the present signs point to the likelihood that if anyone 
supports the new “tap” generously, it will be the “ public stag ” 
—that new addition to Stock Exchange zoology which was intro- 
duced by the Chancellor to the assembled bankers and merchants 
at the Mansion House last week—and not the public. To get 
a favourable response, Mr Dalton has to apply pressure through- 
out the gilt-edged market, for the narrowing of the yield basis 
(illustrated in a later note) really means that he has no specific 
point d’appui at which he can insert a lever to lift any section of 
the gilt-edged list. His mechanics are not those of the fulcrum 
and bar, so much as the brute force of heaving by the shoulder. 
So long as he confined himself to dated stocks, the Chancellor 
could always stimulate the market by extending the lives of 
successive issues. Now, unless he thinks that 39 or 49 years 


minimum life will be more “ reassuring 29 years (he 


applied this adjective to the new “tap” loan last week) or 
unless he has persuaded himself that the mext step is an even 
lower rate on irredeemable stocks; he seems to have exhausted 
his powers of stimulation. Mr Daltori is a keen student of the 
market, and he cannot fail to have remarked that any such 
optimism—if he helds it—is not shared by investors of any class. 


| 
* * * 


The “Good Conservative”. 


The Chancellor, itis clear, has quite made up his mind to 
give no further clues about the quantitative effects of cheaper 
money. In the House this week he was asked to say what in- 
crease had taken place in 1946 in departmental holdings of securi- 
ties—a question obviously provoked by recent discussions in these 
columns and elsewhere and by Mr Dalton’s own riposte at the 
Mansion House. He replied simply that he did not propose to 
“add further to the information already regularly published,” 
that he would repeat in the House what he had said in the City, 
but that to go any further would be contrary to all precedent. 
In this matter, he declared, “I am a good Conservative.” That 
is far from being the happiest of the many names he has found 
for himself. The Coalition Government, which Mr Dalton would 
doubtless now call mainly Conservative, planned and produced 
the most far-reaching advance in published economic and finan- 
cial statistics in British history—and launched it in the blackest 
phase of the war. And, quite apart from the National Income 
White Papers, more data have been released since 1939—in Par- 
liamentary answers—on. this very question of internal debt opera- 
tions than were ever available before. If to be a good Conserva- 
tive (whether with a big or little C) means acting by precedent, 
Mr Dalton should soon become quite informative. 

There is, at all events, ever-increasing need—on the highest 
plane of national interest—for candour in such matters. The 
greater the range of control, the more-is the public entitled to 
know what the control is doing and the more extensive are the 
data needed to appraise its policy. Precedent alone, on this argu- 
ment dictates more information. This is not in any sense 4 
Party issue, but since Mr Dalton has chosen to play with party 
labels, he should remember that one of the main grievances of 
Labour, when in iti to a privately-owned Bank of 


England was that it kept wide issues of policy, as well as the 
facts by which they might be fairly judged, 
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peyond the reach of Parliament and public. Is the whole issue of 
monetary policy still to be kept a hole-in-corner affair—which, 
even with the present improved data, it must be if facts such as 
those sought this weck are suppressed—because the Government 
dislikes scrutiny by honest critics ? 


x x * 


Departmental Selling ? 


As for the data about departmental holdings of securities, 
the “information regularly published” may well conceal more 
than it discloses. Ostensibly the most useful series comes from 
the annual Parliamentary answers about global holdings, to which 
reference was made in The Economist last week. The precise 
scope of these figures has never been revealed, but it deserves to be 
noted that they do not align with the “ marketable” securities to 
which the Chancellor referred at the Mansion House (whatever 
that phrase, in turn, may precisely mean). The Parliamentary 
figures show internal holdings of total debt, sub-divided into fioat- 
ing debt and “ other internal debt ”—not, be it noted, into floating 
debt and other “ marketable ” debt. Hence the contention in these 
columns last week—that the decline in floating debt holdings in 
1945-46 and the larger increase in other holdings was proof of 
supporting Operations—was not conclusive by itself. 


But closer analysis of the figures reinforces that contention. To 
obtain a basis approximating as closely as possible to Me Dalton’s 
concept of “ marketable” securities, it is necessary to subtract 
from the holdings of “other debt” any disclosed internal ex- 
changes during the year into non-marketable debt. What undis- 
closed acquisitions may have taken place cannot even be guessed, 
but throughout the war period substantial issues of non-marketable 
securities to the \National Debt Commissioners have been an- 
nounced from time to time, for account of the Post Office Savings 
Bank. In recent years, the securities in question have been 3 per 
cent and 24 per cent. Terminable Annuities, the net issues of 
which (i.e. after deducting redemptions) to the Debt Commis- 
sioners were £296 million in 1945-1946, £469 million in 1944-45 
and £357 million in 1943-44. Excluding these securities, the de- 
partmental holdings, excluding floating debt, rose by £259 million 
in 1945-46, but fell by £40 million and £27 million in 1944-45 
and 1943-44 respectively. The contrast between these figures, 
more striking even than the large movement in 1945-46 itself, is 
the strongest presumptive evidence obtainable, from official figures 
alone, that the Departments in this period were large net buyers 
from the market. 


Meanwhile, as if to give point to Mr Dalton’s indication that 
the direction of official operations has since changed, the market 
suspects that there have been notable releases this week. The 
principal basis for this suspicion was an abrupt change in the shoet 
loan position, which swung from extreme ease at the end of last 
week to extreme pressure on Tuesday, for no reasons that were 
apparent—other than the demands of the banks’ monthly “ make- 
up.” That, however, was certainly not the whole explanation, for 
the amount of special aid required by the discount houses from 
the authorities was unusually large. The authorities obviously 
wish to clear the decks so far as possible for the opening of the 
new tap on Monday. The large switching operations in the gilt- 
edged market, as well as the readjusting advance in prices, that 
were set in motion by last week’s announcement may well have 
made opportunities for them to do so. 
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Gilt-edged Yield Comparisons 


Mr Dalton has not repeated the tactic—or should it be the 
inadvertence?—of pitching the new Treasury stock below the 
market, as he did in the case of 2} per cent Savings Bonds 
1964-67 last May. The immediate response to the new tap has 
been a further levelling up of gilt-edged yields throughout the 
list and a renewed contraction of the spread between shorts and 
longs. Gilt-edged prices generally have been hoisted well clear 
of the levels to which the Chancellor depressed them with his 
May announcement. The accompanying table plots the course 
of the yields (gross, to earliest redemption) on characteristic 
stocks in four gilt-edged groups, ranging from “shorts” to 
“longs.” The dates chosen correspond with the formal] opening 
of the cheap money drive in the October Budget last year, the 
closing of the 3 per cent tap last December, this year’s Budget 
statement that tap borrowing would not be resumed for the time 
being, the opening and closing of the 2} per cent Savings Bonds 
tap in May and July, and the announcement last week of the 
new Treasury stock :— 





Gross REDEMPTION YIELD 


Stock and Redemption 

















Oct. | Dec. | April | May | July | Oct. | Oct 
23, 14, 17, ; 30, ; 1%, 23, 
1945 | 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
| 
I | } i 

SHorts: £ s. ag $. alg s. dif s. f s. dif s. aif s. d 
13% Exchequer Bonds, 1950 |1 15 0/1 14 81 12 81 11 11112 1/110 41 9 6 
23% Nat. War BondsJ1949/51 (2 1 42 7 5118 Q115 4116 41 12 11/1 i1 10 
34% War Loan from 1952... |2 18 103 1 ee 10 10:2 7 \2 7 11/2 7 #124 9 
3% Conversion, 1948/53..... 2 2 O2 8 51 16 10/1 14 11/1 16 10/1 11 7111 1 

Mipp.rs: | 
23% Nat. War Bonds, 1954/56 (210 0/210 02 3 52 O112 4 72 2 22 0 2 
3% Nat. Defence, 1954/58... |2 14 7/214 62 6 02 3 12 5 62 4 0 1 3 
3% War Loan, 1955/59 ..... 214 2215112 6 12 4 02 7 32 4 321 8 

Mepium Loncs: 

33% Conversion from 1961.... {3 0 + 110213 4211 3212 1210 12 7 9 
24% Funding, 1956/61. ..... 21210215 92 4 02 3 72 7 92 4 62 210 
3% Savings Bonds, 1955/65.. |2 18 6/2 17 12 7 92 27 + § 9239 

Lones: | 
3% Savings Bonds, 1960/70.. [2 19 1013 0 0/210 512 9 7/2 11 5/2 9102 7 2 
24% Savings Bonds, 1964/67 vd ee ome fee oe ne al 
3% Savings Bonds, 1965/75.. |3 0 53 © 4212 3211 1212 2210 4/2 8 8 
3%, Treasury Stock, 1966.... én es |2 12 42 ll 5213 4210 82 811 
23% Consols®... 2... ccccee i 16 2/2 165 3211 9211 3201 62 11 0/2 10 5 

* Flat yields. 


During the: past week the Chancellor has made good the damage 
which he did to the market Jast May. Even ten days ago, after 
the terms of the new loan had been digested, several of the 
“ middles ” were yielding slightly more than they did last May, 
and such improvements as there were occurred only at the 
two extremes of “shorts” and “longs”—and even then were 
worth only a shilling or so per cent in terms of redemption yields. 
The “reassuring thought” of 2} per cent for 29 years has since 
greatly stimulated the search for dated stocks with anything over 
a ten-year life. It is the “medium-longs” which show, by 
comparison with their mid-December levels—when 3 per cent 
disappeared—the greatest contraction in yields. 


* * * 


Which Way Wall Street ? 


When President Truman announced on October 14th that 
meat and livestock prices would be decontrolled and that there 
would be speedy moves to relax other price regulations, the 
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US Administration was confessing the utter failure of the attempt 
to hold together any longer the remnants of the Roosevelt Stabilisa- 
tion Programme. The significance of the move was by no means 
lost on Wall Street, where the immediate interpretation was a 
more than 6 po'nt jump in the Dow Industrial Average to nearly 
176 and a turnover of almost 2} mill’on shares. In terms both 
of volume and movement, the casual observer might have been 
forgiven for suggesting that the turning point had been reached. 

Subsequentiy, however, Wall Street lost almost the whole of this 
spectacular rally, and the initial boost of commodity prices has 
been followed by an equally spectacular fall in cotton quotations, 
and by declines which have eliminated most of the gains recorded 
over the general range of commodigies. These movements are 
discusscd at greater length on page 668. 

Presumably, Wall Street has very definite fears that the 
instability of commodity prices at this juncture may herald a 
deflaticnary pattern along the lines of 1920-21 when the wholesale 
commedity index fell by more than 40 per cent within a period 
cf 13 months. Yet even :f the suggestion that there will be any 
repetition of this violent deflationary pattern is entirely dis- 
cou ned, commodity price movements such as occurred since June 
must, sooner or later, bring their inevitable correction. And the 
pace of that advance does suggest a correction in the rather near- 
term future. The Moody daily index of commodity prices, for 
example, has risen from an end-June level of about 290 to 370 
(1931 = 100) on the day following the Truman broadcast—a pace 
which is certainly comparable with the post-1918 movemen«. 

On top of last week’s commodity break, the market continues 
to be bemused by the many other problems which have been 
cited as casual factors in the Wall Street decline, such as “ inter- 
national fears,” labour costs, and “ profitless prosperity,” imaginary 
—or threatened—* buyers’ strikes,” technical market factors, and 
the continuing threat of a new wave of wage strikes early in the 
New Year. 

Altezether it may well be that the labour position is worrying 
Wail Street more than any other siagle factor. A great deal of 
nonsense is being talked currently about industry’s inability to 
operate prefitably with “lost” labour productivity, but there can 
be no doubt that organised labour has become steadily more mili- 
tant as the price situation has got out of hand. Before August, 
it was customary to allay fears of any renewal of widespread 
stoonages with the theory that labour would not challenge public 
cpin'on in 1947 so long as it retained vivid memories of the anti- 
union moves by both President and Congress, and of the losses 
susteined bv the 1946 strikes. But those beliefs are held less 
readi'y to-day, and industry itself, despite the ‘current labour 
shortage, seems much more determined to force a show-down in 
the event of new substantial wage claims. These developments 
would not in themselves suffice to break a boom, and it remains 
true to say that inflationary factors are still, on balance. predomi- 
nant today in the American economy. But in 1946, Wall Street 
has given enough hostages to fortune, and wants a more solid 
foundation of future earnings before it is prepared to move again. 


* * * 
Cotton Counterpoint 


On Monday this. week, the Cotton Control raised its price 
for American type cotton by 5jd per Ib and for Egyptian type by 
4id per lb. An explanatory note i$sued by the Board of Trade 
about. these increases could not have been more unfortunately 
timed, in the light of the spectacular falls on the New York 
Coiton Exchange Jast week. It states that purchasing 
costs of raw cotton have risen steeply since May when selling 


prices Were last fixed, and” thar the increases wilt bring “setting ~ 


prices im this*country closer to the generat tevel of prices abroad; 
As for cotton waste, maximum prices have not been changed since 
1941, and these too are being broyght into line with .overseas 
replacement’ costs. } 43 ; 

As a result of these changes, the prescribed price for American 
type yarn has been increased from 13.85d to 20.20d per Ib. 
Cotton yarn and cloth prices will be increased accordingly, though 
utility cloth will remain unchanged, by increasing the subsidy 
paid to converters. At the moment when these explanations 
and devices were announced in Britain, the New York Cotton 
Exchange was witnessing a sévere fall in pricés which in the 
space of three days brought the price of cotton down. by nearly 
$25 a bale, and caused the closing of the market last Saturday 
(movements which ece discussed on page 671). This discordant 
counterpoint between the two markets—one free and the other 
tightly controlled and fed by bulk-purchase—is surely significant. 
Bulk purchase has not smoothed the course of -prices for the 
cotton spinners, except in so far as the long bull position of the 
Control during and after the war years stabilised the price. 
Recently, too, the Control may have been selling below replace- 
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ment costs. But now the movement in prices is no longer 
masked, and the jump in the Control’s price of raw cotton has 
been as sudden and as sharp as the jump in the official Prices 
of base metals this year. The absence of restraint in the form of 
“ speculative ” operations on the Liverpool market has exaggerated 
the rise and reinforced the fall which has occurred in the United 
States. 

The position of the Cotton Control will not be made any easier 
by the request of the Alexandria Exporter’s Association that the 
British buying commission should be withdrawn by next Spring 
when the Alexandria futures market 1s due to open It jis not 
unnatural that the Association should look somewhat askance at a 
single large buyer inviting offers of cotton on the basis of some 
150 standard qualities, and should prefer the pre-war market 
practice of selling individual marks against samples. 


x bi * 


Expanding Rubber Supplies 


One of the outstanding economic facts of recent months has 
been the spectacular recovery in natural rubber production and 
consumption. ‘The see-saw movements between natural and 
synthetic rubber are illustrated in the chart below. 
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Malayan production of natural rubber has already recovered to 
over three-quarters of the pre-war annual rate of 600,000 tons 
and total natural rubber output in August has been estimated at 
85,000 tons. At the end of June, 1946, total world stocks of 
rubber amounted to 785,000 tons, rather in excess of the previous 
six months’ total consumption figure of 675,000 tons. Thanks 
to the recovery in Malayan exports, the proportion of natural 
rubber being utilised has increased and synthetic production is 
being reduced. Industrial activity in the United States is a key 
factor in rubber consumption. US natural rubber stocks at the 
end of June totalled 169,000 tons ; by the end of the year, when 
the extra 200,000 tons purchased in Malaya or from Britain has 
arrived or is on the seas, the total should be much _ higher. 
Future American import policy and the place of synthetic pro- 
duction will “be influenced by the price of natural rubber—orr, 
in other words, by the premium’ over general piirpose synthetic 
which manufacturers are prepared to pay for it. 

: 2 . Baer THRs 
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As from Wednesday this weck, mémbers of the London Rubber 
Trade Association may enter into contracts for the sale. or pur- 
chase of physical rubber for delivery or-shipment from January 
Ist next year. “These contracts are confined to rubber for delivery 
to godown in sterling producing areas, or rubber for shipment 
from sterling producing areas to consuming countries other than 
the United Kingdom. They will be controlled by export licensing 
in the producing areas. This concession, it is hoped, may be 
a first stage towards the re-establishing of a free market in 
rubber, on which Sir Stafford Cripps was due to make a statc- 
ment of policy on Friday. The proceeds of sales made outside 
the sterling area will, of course, be accountable to the Exchange 
Control, but there will be no question of any dollar expenditure 
for supplies. The new arrangements will enable the trade 10 
renew their contacts with overseas consumers, but the latter will 
be able, if they choose, to deal direct with the Singapore market 
and side-step London. It is possible that some American buyers, 
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who have for several months past been trying to develop their 
contacts with Singapore, might take this line of action. In any 
case, the London rubber trade will obviously welcome the 
opportunity of competing for all available. business. under the 
limited facilities which have now. been The new 
contracts will give an important reflection of the future price of 
natural rubber. If the American contract for 200,000 tons for 
delivery this year drains away the bulk of current supplies in 
Malaya, prices early next year may be firmer than they promised 
to be only a few weeks ago, And that would be a consoling 
thought for the Board of Trade, which is faced with the task of 
liquidating some 100,000 tons already bought at Is. 2d. 


* * * 


Banks and Stock Exchange Accounts 


Just over a fortnight ago the Council of the Stock Exchange 
announced its plans for the resumption of fortnightly cash settle- 
ments. The proposed arrangements of which details were given 
in The Economist of October 12th, contemplated a shift in the 
account day from the pre-war Thursday to the post-war Friday 
to give brokers an extra day for preparation. The adoption of 
Friday as the account day would be less convenient to the banks, 
at least to some extent, as it would conflict with their extra 
work on Fridays in connection with the payment of wages. A 
certain coolness in the banks’ reception of the proposals was 
evident when they were first announced. It might have been 
assumed that the arrangements for the new settlement were 
agreed after discussion between the Counci! and the banks on 
all the factors involved. In view of the objections raised by the 
banks, however, it seems more doubtful if these discussions 
were as detailed as the proposals warranted and conducted on 
a sufficiently high plane. The Council has, in the event, 
decided to postpone until Monday, November 4th, the confirma- 
tion of the new regulations which were framed to permit the 
new form of settlement. 

Whether these will call for any further revision must now rest 
on the second thoughts of the Council—whether, after all, it 
would be possible to run the settlements in four days, instead 
of the five recently proposed, or whether a change in the timing 
of settlement period overlapping two weeks will be necessary. 
Whatever the solution, the Council will plainly be anxious to 
carry the banks with them in the new arrangements, if only to 
make amends for what appears to have been a rather inadvertent 
handling of the question at an earlier stage. 


a e * 


Cash for Bombed Chattels 


The Government has at last fixed a date for the payment of 
outstanding claims for war-damaged private chattels. They 
will be met, with accrued interest at 2$ per cent, early in the 
coming financial year, probably in July. This is welcome news 
not only for the impatient claimants—many of whom may feel 
that they have been ill-used by the Government as well as by 
Ae enemy—but also for the confidence it implies in the expansion 
of supplies of household goods in the next nine months. But 
the plan itself is anomalous and clumsy—not to say inequit- 
able. It increases the already wide disparities in the treatment 
of different categories of war damage. The basis of assess- 
ment of claims was the value of the damaged or destroyed 
property immediately before the destruction occurred (though 
the delays in inspection of goods and consideration of claims 
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were so great in many cases that.the equitable application of thi; 
principle was inevitably impaired, qu-t- apart from the difficul: 
of fixing fair values for many gouds in conditions when they 
were unobtainable). The Government now proposes to in. 
crease the amounts thus determined, in order to make some 
allowance for the rise in prices, but to do so in certain case; 
only. If the damage occurred before the end of 1941, assess. 
ments up to £350 will be increased by §0 per cent, but those 
between that figure and £762} will get am addition graduated 
downwards to 23 per cent; beyond that there will be further 
scaling down, and claims for £1,200 or more will get no supple. 
ment at all. 

This odd plan, devised in fulfilment of a pledge given during 
the bombing lull in 1942, is specifically not a means of meeting 
cases of actual or presumed hardship. The object is blatantly 
political. “It is a question,” said Sir Stafford Cripps, “ of ir 
[the extra payment] being made to people of modest means, 
but not to people of better means.” On this basis, with hard- 
ship ruled out as the criterion, the scheme is surely indefensible. 
The social case for improving the lot of those of modest means 
may be unanswerable. But the only proper way to do that is 
openly and honestly in the Budget through the general tax 
system, not by choosing every opportunity to give arbitrary prefer- 
ential treatment to them. And this occasion is about the worst 
that could be chosen for such tactics, for the private chattels 
scheme was a free-cover plan plus a voluntary contributory 
insurance—and the limit for the 50 per cent supplement has been 
equated to the free cover for a married.man with two children. 
Its broad effect (if the plan worked as the Government, in 
principle, wants it to do) would be that those with only free 
cover get the maximum supplement and those who voluntariy 
paid for additional cover get a smaller supplement or none at 
all. But the crowning absurdity is that the plan cannot be 
worked as the Government would like, for a means test is 
rejected as impracticable and the people of more than modest 


means will benefit with the rest—provided only that the damage 
they ‘suffered was slight! 


Not less inequitable is the intention to limit the supplemen- 
tary payments to damage caused before the end of 1941. Its 
only justification is the evident desire to limit the cost of the 
adjustment. But it rests on the assumption that the steep rise 
in replacement costs (which, the Government affirms, occurred 
mainly after 1941) has-hit.those with claims in that year much 
‘more severely than those whose claims arose later. Those who 
suffered in the early phase had a far better chance of replacing 
basic essentials rapidly than those hit by the next bombing 
wave, which began in 1944, when most household goods were 
virtually unobtainable and lacked any effective price except th: 
scarcity values of the second-hand market. Is it really true that 
these values were written into the assessments of later damage, 
or were they valued at nominal prices at which no goods could 
be bought or no repairs effected? 


* x * 
Differential Mortgage Rates 


The Co-operative Permanent Building Society, which on 
previous occasions has set the lead for building society mortgage 
policy has announced that, from November tst, the rate on mort- 
gage advances for the purchase of newly-constructed houses sold 
at controlled prices for owner occupation, will be reduced from 
4 per cent to 3} per cent. The step is unilateral and is at first 
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THE “COMING HOME” POLICY 


is specially designed to meet the present urgent need 
for a flexible contract. 
Please ask for the fully descriptive’ leaflet. 
Roy 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
7 ESTABLISHED 1835——— 


| 48 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
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ggat a competitive step Of some importance. It must, however, 
be remembered that new house construction by private enter- 
prise for sale 1s limited to one quarter of local authority construc- 
ton. The total of such building for sale, therefoie, is unlikely 
for some time to exceed, say, 3,000 houses a month. The value 
of the finished houses is limited to £1,300 for London and {1,200 
for the provinces. eens: building society advances would be 
to 80 per cent of valuation or cost. These figures sugge 
ae the volume of business which the Colbpecstive Building 
Society 18 likely to secure cannot be unduly large, and should 
not, therefore, impose too great a strain on the narrow margin 
between mortgage and deposit rates. The Co-operative, like 
the other building societies, will probably continue to get the 
bulk of its current business from mortgage advances on existing 
houses. Speaking for the other societies the Building Societies’ 
Association shows a marked reluctance to follow the Co-operative 
Society lead for the present. This partly reflects their view that 
the present rates on mortgages and deposits merely hold a fair 
balance between borrowers and investors. Should the Chancellor 
pursue his cheaper money policy to investments for the small 
investor—he has already anticipated a cut in the rerurn on 
Savings Certificates from next April—the societies may well revise 
the general structure of their interest policy. At present, any 
general revision of mortgage or investment interest rates would 
be a major undertaking. The balance between the two sets of 
rates has been recently analysed by the Building Societies’ 
Gazette. On the basis of the 1945 accounts of the 100 largest 
societies the analysis shows that investments earned 2.§§ per 
cent and mortgages 4.63 per cent. The average rate paid to 
shareholders and depositors was 2.04 per cent while taxation, 
including NDC, absorbed 38.1 per cent of the interest received 
from mortgages and was equivalent to nearly 1} per cent on 
the resources of these societies. As a result, after meeting 
management expenses, equal to $ per cent on their resources, 
these societies were only able to set aside } per cent as an 
addition to reserves, 


* we * 
Shipbuilding Record 


The upward trend of merchant shipbuilding statistics is 
confirmed by the returns issued by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
for the quarter ending September 30, 1946. The total tonnage 
under construction in the world {excluding Russia, Poland, 
Germany, and Japan) amounts to 3,569,159 tons gross, which js 
nearly 300,000 tons more than in the previous quarter. British 
shipyards have 464 ships in hand totalling 1,874,878 tons gross, 
an increase Of 109,935 tons since June, 1946, and the highest 
figure recorded since June, 1922. This represents 524 per cent 
of the total world tonnage now building, the rext highest figures 
being provided by U.S.A. (354,283 tons), Sweden (241,050), 
British Dominions (199,558) tons, including 145,648 tons from 
Canada, and Italy and the Netherlands, each with just under 
167,000 tons. Of the British total, 387,000 tons, or more than 20 
per cent, is under construction for foreign account, mainly for 
France (92,610 tons), Norway (61,630), Netherlands (56,625), 
Portugal (53,960), and Argentina (20,580). Twenty-five vessels, of 
$9974 tons gross, are for Empire registration. Of the other 
nations building merchant ships for export, Sweden occupies a 
Prominent place, with nearly two-fifths of her total for foreign 
owners, mainly Norwegian, who also have 44,060 tons out of 

k’s total of 145,768. Canada has 42,450 tons building for 
France and 30,000 tons for Brazil, while the United States 
‘xport of ships-amounts only to 39,605 tons for the Netherlands 
and 28,000 tons for Brazil. An analysis of the world shipbuilding 
figures shows’ that 1,488,000 tons are under construction for 
Great Britain, France coming s¢cond with 292,000 tons building 
in all countries, — Similar figures (in thousands of tons), are 
USA., 286, Norway 285, Netherlands 262, British Dominions 
180, Sweden 150 and Italy 133. 


That the peak of British shipbuilding for export has not yet 
been reached is suggested by figures published in the Shipping 
World, which give the total tonnage on order as well as under 
onstruction. The British total is 2,699,114 tons gross, of which 
More than 709,000 tons is on foreign account. The distribution 
ls shown below : 








_ Types Domestic Export Total tonnage 
Ramen. ees & 1,365,386 403,360 1,768,746 
Trampe 32225 90,045 1§0,724 240,769 
Tankers ossezjaxeei, 377,895 $9,500 437,395 

hort-sea traders, 

Casters, etc, ...... 151,472 101,032 252,204 

1,984,498 714,616 2,699,114 
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The low proportion of tramp tonnage is notable, a sign that 
tramp owners are apprehensive about the future of their imdustry 
and thai they are probably withholding orders in the expectation 
of : drop in building prices when liner requirements have been 
met. 


* * * 
Disappointing Exports 


The value of exports in September was lower even than in 
August, _ Part of the reduction of £64 million to £70.8 million can 
be explained by one day’s difference in the number of working days 
between the two months, and some of it by the continuance of 
the holiday season. Yet the figures give rise to disappoinument 
and anxiety lest the rate of the general rising trend should be 
slowed down. In fact, the rate of increase did slow down in the 
third quarter of the year, which is the one affected by holidays. 
The quarterly volume figures, expressed as a percentage of imports 
and exports in 1938, are given below :— 


Percentage of 1938 average volume 


Imports Exports 
1945, last quafter ..............+... 53 $5 
1946, Ist a a a a cea, 63 $4 
Ce 69 98 
at naar ee 70 104 


Between the first and second quarter of this year, exports rose by 
about 17 per cent, but between the second and third quarters, 
the rise was about six per cent. There are indications that exports 
in October will reach the July peak of £92 million. To reach 
the target, a steady month by month growth in exports is necessary, 
without dips in the curve. 

The shortage of iron and steel is already affecting the export 
programme, and there was a drop in September of {1.5 million 
to £5.4 million. Chemicals and drugs fell by £1.3 million to 
£4.8 million. There were reductions of under £1 million in woollen 
and worsted manufactures and in non-ferrous metals. There was 
only one important increase—in vehicles with a rise of £0.9 million, 
to £10.3 million. The shortage of iron and steel may however 
interfere with further increases in this class of export. 

Imports, too, were down in September. Their value was £106.1, 
a reduction of £14.9 million. The adverse balance for September 
was £31.5. From the table above, it can be seen that imports 
have been at a considerably lower level compared with 1938 than 
exports, and that their rise has been slow. This trend will 
inevitably have to be speeded up, both for the sake of the standard 
of living, and for further exports. 

*« * * 


Cheaper Diamonds ? 


It is dangerous to generalise about “the diamond trade” 
for it falls into several sharp divisions. Recent reports that the 
New York price of a one carat brilliant had fallen from $825 to 
$700 in sympathy with the setback on Wail Street, have attracted 
attention, but even if this gave an accurate indication of a weaken- 
ing of the cut stone market—which is doubtful, for the relative 
stability of the London price for a similar stone at about £160 
reflects no such movement here—it would be unwise to deduce 
that the whole uncut gem market was less firm. The bulk of 
the world sales of rough gem stones are handled by the Diamond 
Trading Corporation, whose main customers, the large 
cutters, are given a sight of a selected parcel of stones graded 
to meet their needs: Owing to the heavy demand for gems, 
neither the producers nor the cutters -hold any significant stocks 
and the size of parcels made up for customers by the Corpora- 
tion in recent years has been well below their demand. One 
consequence of the system of “ quota® rationing on the basis of 
prewar purchases which the Corporation has. introduced has been 
that certain cutters have taken rough stones from “outside” 
producers in Fanganyika, French Africa and Brazil, at prices up 
to §o per cent above Diamond Corporation prices. Even when 
the new diamond production from South Africa comes to be 
marketed, the demand for high grade stones is still likely to 
exceed output, though second quality stones may continue to 
become easier. The industrial diamond market remains firm, 
supply being well below demand at the prices of the Industrial 
Distributors. Manufacturers who had discovered the merits of 
the diamond in wartime, have tended to develop its use, in par- 
ticular in engineering and in plastics manufacture. 

The possibility of some setback in the market for gem stones 
exists, particularly if confidence in American economic progress is 
impaired, but the industry is in a strong position to meet it. The 
Diamond Corporation has large cash reserves, and the operations 
at the mines could be continued while stocks were rebuilt. The 
leading cutters have made satisfactory profits—and may be 
willing to purchase rough stones. for stock during a temporary set- 
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‘back, so tong as they were assured that the market would not 
go unsupported. But as expensive consumer goods become more 
readily available, some setback in the prices of small cut gems 
appears by no means improbable. 


* a x 
india in Search of Textile Machinery 


An Indian trade mission is now visitirfg the United Kingdom 

‘and the United States to examine the prospects of obtaining 
textile machinery, spares and mill stofes in both countries and to 
consider the creation of a machinery manufacturing industry. 
India has long been the largest export market for British textile 
- India has long been the largest export market for British textile 
machinery, taking about 40 per cent of total exports and buying 
almost exclusively from British manufacturers. In the five years 
before the war India imported textile machinery of all kinds to an 
average value of Rupees 33 million, and only a comparatively 
small proportion of this went towards the expansion of capacity. 
There is, therefore, a high requirement for normal maintenance, 
which is now inflated by heavy arrears from wartime. The mills 
are well able to afford replacements on a generous scale because 
of the high profits of recent years—average dividends in the 
‘cotton industry exceeded 25 per cent in 1942 and 1943—and the 
state of the plant makes large replacements essential, In the next 
ten years, it is not unlikely that half the present equipment of 
the mills will fail to be replaced. In the cotton industry, with an 
installed. capacity of 10 million spindles and 200,000 looms, this 
would involve an annual outlay of at least £3,000,000 at current 
prices, and rayon, jute and other textile machinery might raise 
this total by a further £1,000,000. 
/ Apart from replacements there are also requirements of 
plant for new mills. These have been given high priority by the 
Indian Government, which has approved a target expansion of 
nearly 50 per cent in capacity over the next five years. India con- 
sumes only 15 yards of cloth per head per annum, and there is 
‘obviously plenty of scope for a large expansion. On_ supply 
grounds alone, however, an expansion of 50 per cent is likely to 
itake moré than five years and might easily take ten. This would 
raise India’s total requirements of machinery to.something of the 
order of £8,000,000 per annum. Current deliveries, including 
second-hand machinery, are already over the pre-war level 
and are probably not far short of deliveries to the British textile 
industry. This is none the less disappointing to Indian 
textile manufacturers whose immediate requirements are press- 
ing, and who hope for supplies from the United States and 
elsewhere. 

There can be little doubt of the final ‘outcome of the negotia- 
tions. The mission will be unwilling to reject any one method of 
‘increasing supplies, and while anxious to obtain the maximum 
jassistance from Britain, will seek to supplement it by contracts 

Or some more costly and longer-dated deliveries from the United 
‘States and by pressing for at least the nucleus of a textile 
machinery industry under either British or American auspices. 
)The establishment of such an industry in India would be a slow 
and laborious task. In spite of the delays involved, India will con- 
tinue to fook to Britain for the bulk of her machinery and hopes 
to make use of her large sterling balances in payment. It is desir- 
able that Britain should be in a position to meet India’s require- 
‘ments on a sufficient scale without holding up the re-equipment 
‘of her own textile industries. But under present conditions, the 
‘British textile machinery industry is already carrying an 
extremely heavy load. 


| Checkeip 
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DEFENCE BONDS 


Recently the maximum individual holding 
(all issues) was raised to £2,500. 











EVERY £5 INVESTED WILL HELP TOWARDS THE NATIONAL 
TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS. - 
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New Retail Trade Statistics 
Since the limitations of the Bank of England monthly se, 
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sales index have been freely admitted for many years, there ; 
good reason to welcome any attempt to improve upon the Valuable 
data which it provides. In future the Bank of England statistic 
will be supplemented by Board of Trade statistics based on the 
sales experience of a sample of independent traders other than th: 
latge retailers and co-operative societies which supply the ray 
material for the present index. 

As an initial experiment, three trades have been chosen and, j 
successful, other trades will be brought within the scope of th 
index, The three are men’s wear shops (including bespoke 
tailors), chemists and furniture dealers. To give an indication g 
the changing value of trade from month to month, “ sales pe 
week” has been taken as the basis of measurement rather thay 
the Bank of England basis of “sales per selling day.” Scientific 
sampling methods.have been used, but rather less than half of tho 
firms which provisionally volunteered have actually made usab 
returns. This somewhat disappointing result, despite the whole. 
hearted co-operation from the associations concerned, mean: 
that publication of a regional analysis on Bank of England ling 
is at present ruled out. The first set of calculations to x 
released are given below. Where it is possible to compare like 
with like, the new index shows only slight differences from the 
Bank of England figures. For example, the 76 per cent increase 
in furniture dealers’ sales in the table compare with a Bank of 
England figure of 73.3 per cent. 


PERCENTAGE MOVEMENTS IN SALES PER WFEK 


July, 1946 compared 
with 
Trade July, 1945 = June, 1946 
Gheuete:; . ives - és sad, -s<pmaioinbes +11 + 8 
Furniture Dealers ...........05 0804+ +76 +11 
Men’s Wear Shops. ... .2.0.. 00+ + sine + +40 +5 
of which : 

OE GE LOE ES FFF ILE FOOL +37 4+ 4 
Bespoke Tailors ..........-..45 +42 + 6 


As the samples and the trade groups expand, the new Board 
of Trade figures should meet one of the criticisms of the Bank o 
England index, namely, that it relates so largely to multiple 
shops, departmental stores and co-operative societies. But even 
the new index gives no indication of changes in relative prices 
and volume of sales. Since it is based on independent retailer 
books, it would probably be optimistic to expect that such in 
formation can be easily produced. 


* * * 
Short Brothers Arbitration 


On March 17, 1943, the Minister of Aircraft Production 
appointed a Controller for Short Brothers (Rochester and Bed- 
ford) and acquired the shares by Order. In April of that yea 
a stockbroker was asked to advise the Treasury on the value 
of the 5s. shares, and he based his price of 29s. 3d. on the middle 
quotation of 28s. 6d. to 30s., which had ruled on the London 
Stock Exchange since February: 16, 1943 Some shareholders, 
aggrieved by the compulsory purchase at a price which was sub- 
stantially below the peak quotation, appealed for a settlement by 
arbitration, under which a higher price, but not a lower ont, 
could be awarded if it were justified. The arbitration procecd- 
ings closed on October 18, 1946, having lasted less than a week 
and the award is awaited. During the proceedings a rematk- 
able picture of lack of proper control was painted by certain 


SWISS ORGANISATION | 


with first-class references, is looking for suppliers of 
PHARMACEUTICALS, SYNTHETIC RESINS, 
DYESTUFFS (ANILINB), Products of STEEL, IRON, 
RUBBER, etc., for sale as such or for MANUFAC- 
TURING PURPOSES IN SWITZERLAND OF 
ARTICLES TO BE DISTRIBUTED UNDER 
BRITISH TRADE MARKS. 


Same organisation can arrange MANUFACTURE OF 
BRITISH TRADEMARK ARTICLES UNDER 
LICENCE. 


Please write Box 74. 
COOPERS LTD., 11, King St., London, E.C.2. 
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GDP OEE 
We're talking 






HOT AIR... 


Much hot air is talked about nothing. Here 

is something about hot air. More accurately 

about warm air—warm, comfortable, cares» 

sing ait for draughty landings and chilly 
rooms. 


The EAGLE Convector Grate 


provides a cheerful fire in your living room 
and at the same time and for the same 
quantity of fuel, sends a flow of warm air up 
to all cold-comfort corners. 


Write to the address below for the name of 








your nearest Eagle suppliers and for further 


details of this latest development in civilised 
living. 
Convector Grate 
Product of \° Rediatan Lid. 


EAGLE RANGE & GRATE CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM.6 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 


2 7, STRATFORD PLACE, W,t, 
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 pooag safeguards your health in 
more ways than from under a 
bandage. In the manufacture of 
milk products, for instance, iodine 
tan detect adulterants, and also 
% a sterilizing agent keep the 
Plant and machinery free from 
germs, 

As man progresses so he finds 
new uses for iodine: Iodine is used 
m: heat-sensitive and germicidal 
Paints, X-ray analysis, dyes, insecti- 
Cides, three-dimensional._ photo- 
eaphy, bactericidal detergents, 





paper, glass and textile technology. 

Perhaps you have a problem 
which iodine could solve. A vast 
store of technical data on the uses 
and potentialities of iodine in Medi- 
cine, Agriculture and Industry has 
accumulated during the last 135 
years. This information is recorded, 
collated and kept up-to-date by the 
lodine Educational Bureau, whose 
qualified consultant staff is ready to 
assist with professional, research 
and development problems. There 
is no charge. 


ledine Educational Bureau 


494 STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.2. 
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Food 
does NOT 


Stick to 


Unretouched 
photograph 
of Saucepan 


- 
- 


The absolutely unique surface of 
Daleware Kitchenware is such that 
food does not stick to it. Perhapsit finish, and a polish which 
is because the surface, though not this unretouched photograph 
bright, has a peculiar “hammered” tries to show. 
Send for leaflet and give the name of your nearest retailer to: 
NEW ERA DOMESTIC PRODUCTS LTD. 
105, BAKER STREET, W.1 Phone: WELbeck 2525 
rp & Partners DI 


ENERGY 
FOR THESE DAYS 


So much to plan—so much to do ! 
To make sure that you keep fit and 
full of vitality, let ‘Supavite’ Capsules 
give to your system the rich, new 
reserves of vitamins and minerals it 
probably requires after the years of 











strain. 

If you feel “ all in” and soon tire, 
if you lack energy and will-to-action, 
* Supavite’ will quickly give you 
superb, new, effortless energy. Re- 
member — only in ‘ Supavite’ 
do you secure the health-giving, 
balanced combination of vitamins 
and minerals—supreme natural ener- 
gisers and invigorators that will 
restore your customary snap and 
vigour. 

‘ Supavite’ contains vitamins A, B, 
B,(G), C, D and E with Iron, 
Calcium and Phosphorus... 
ENERGY for these days ! 









Supplies are still limited. 5]- per box. 


SUBAVITE 


Just take two 
Supavite 


—that’s all! 
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A STANDARD 
POLICY 


STRENGTH 
STABILITY 
SECURITY 


Established 1825 
Assets exceed £44,500,000 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 3 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH 


London: 3: ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON ST., E.C.4. 
15a PALL MALL S.W.1. 
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Talk the matter over with your 


Landlord ye Ask for our special 







‘From Tenant to Owner’ leaflet 


% We are very willing to 





help you. 


ae Se 

BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: Abbey House, Baker Street, N.W.1. Wel. 8282 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2. Cen. 6525 
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: y od nothing Celler hon 


BRITISH LAW 
For JUSTICE 





and 


“THE BRITISH LAW” 
For INSURANCE 


Head Office | 
31/32 King Street; Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 





Lire Assurance an Action 


| MAN TOOK out a Prudential Heritage Endow- 

ment. Six months later he died. His dependants 

| receive £5 a week for-over |5 years, and then a final 
payment of £2,750. In all £6,780 will be paid. 





ii YOU TAKE out a present day “ Heritage Endow- 
ment" Policy for £2,000 there will be 


FOR YOUR FAMILY 
Should you die within 20 years, 


£200 casu cence” 


If you live 20 years, 
£2,000 
with Bonuses added. 


for the remainder 
£6 aweex SisoS0 yes sn 


., and 
ult aoe he end of 
meee £1,800 casu ss .%2 
re Co the date of the Policy. 


To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.I 

1 desire full particulars of your “Heritage Endowment ”’ Policy. 

INaim.............ccscccorcecscesseessecncecseneecesrsessreses«- WOMC® Of Birth... 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
peal ee tS ee 


CITY OF SAN PAULO 
IMPROVEMENTS AND 
FREEHOLD LAND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR LAND 


e thirty-fourth general meeting of this 

Po was held in London on the 17th 
instant. 
Sr Arthur du Cros, Bt., the chairman, 
said that before dealing with accounts he 
would refer to two Gecrees issued by the 
Brazilian Government. first, dated 
February, and now suspended, provided 
that remittances of profits could not exceed 
8 per cent. of registered capital, plus one- 
fifth of any b. » and that remittance of 
capital up to 20 per cent. thereof was per- 
mitted. The board had decided to adopt the 
figure of £930,000, being the transfer value 
of the land purchased in 1911; this would 
permit of remitting £91,000 out of profits 
of £161,000. The second decree, dated 
April, varied taxation and provided that part 
of the profits could not be remitted. Under 
this decree the amount receivable would be 
{$2,000. To strengthen financial resources 
in London application had been made to 
remit £100,000 as capital. 


SPECULATION DISCOURAGED 


Full provision had been made in the 
accounts for future taxation and contingent 
liabilities. Only minor purchases of d 
had been made ; negotiations continue. The 
land at £258,847 stoa@d at the directors’ re- 
duced valuation of 1940, but there was con- 
tinued increase in market value. The com- 
pany’s instalment method of selling did not 
tend to encourage speculation by. purchasers. 
Sales were less than 40 per . of the 
previous year’s record total, but this reduced 
figure was more| than double the average 
sales from 1935 to 1941. Demand continued 
unabated, but delays had been experienced 
in obtaining municipal approval of develop- 
ment plans. After approval of one plan 
early in the current year, all the prepared 
plots were sold, and the sales for the first 
six months already exceeded those of last 


cat. 

The debtors’ accounts carried interest at 
o} per cent., now amounting to £120,000 
yearly, and this had a stabilising effect. 

Profits after adjustment were £132,968 
(compared with £139,249). After charging 
expenses, debenture stock and income stock 
service, the dividend on the 7 per cent pre- 
ference stock and the proposed dividend for 
the year on the ordinary stock of 163 per 
cent, free of tax (of which 7} per cent. 
was paid in March), and a transfer of 
425,000 to reserve account, the amount to 
be carried forward was increased from 
433,078 to £49,395. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Shareholders are no doubt familiar with 
current developments concerning Brazil ; 


among others, the reversion after nine years | 


‘0 a democratic form of government, freely 
lected, and its friendly attitude towards 
oreign enterprise; a declaration that the 
exchange value of the cruzeiro will be main- 
tained; her industrial development during 
Tecent years ; the new reciprocal trading pact 

ween our two countries, which was 
quickly and cordially arranged ; her greatly 
improved trade and prosperity during the 
Wat; her immunity from the destruction 
which has occurred in Europe, and her great 
natural wealth in raw materials and agricul- 
tural Produce. 

By relaxing her exchange and remittance 
aes on profits and capital, Brazil has 

tted encouragement to foreign investors, 


pee rw the point of view of this company, 

nd whatever may happen in other direc- 

we should remember that the people 

- — and elsewhere in Brazil, must 
s. 


€ report was adopted. 


tons, 


GOODE DURRANT 
AND MURRAY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN 
TURNOVER 


MR G. P. SCHOOLAR’S ADDRESS 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
Goode Durrant and Murray, Limited, 
was held, on the 18th instant, at 197, Great 
Portland Street, London, W., Mr George P. 
Schoolar (chairman) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr D. M. Jackson) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 

e chairman, after paying a tribute to 
the memory of the late Mr J. Hewitt, the 
former chairman of the company, said: The 
balance-sheet which the directors have plea- 
sure in presenting for the year ended July 20, 
1946, discloses a satisfactory position. The 
urgent demand for textiles and general mer- 
chandise continues, and our main problem 
has been, and still is, to secure supplies to 
provide an adequate turnover to meet in- 
creasing expenses and maintain profits. In 
Australia production has been seriously 
handicapped by industrial unrest and, as the 
result of frequent coalmining strikes and 
stoppages, textile mills and factories have had 

oken time or have been closed for periods 
through lack of power. This position has 
deteriorated, and is causing the Australian 
Government and employers in general serious 
concern. Turnover for the year shows a sub- 
stantial increase in all sections. 

Our London activities on overseas buying 
have assumed substantial proportions, and 
important connections are maintained in 
other paris of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and elsewhere. By this means, we 
are able to participate in business where 
goods are directed by Government authorities 
for export to nominated countries. Goods of 
British origin are in strong demand, but 
owing to export and other restrictions the 
preference for British goods can only be 
satisfied to a very limited extent. We are 
hoping for an improvement in this direction 
in the not distant future. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The effect of the agreement between the 
U.K. and Australian Governments for relief 
from double taxation is not yet ascertainable, 
and further elucidation by way of an official 
announcement is awaited. Although current 
opinion is expressed that a measure of relief 
will accrue to companies such as ours, there 
is some doubt of immediate relief until such 
time as the excess profits tax ceases to 

ate. 

The balance of the year’s profit available 
for distribution is £39,160 os. Id., and it is 
proposed to declare a dividend of 7} per cent. 
on the ordinary shares. This, however, is 
subject to income-tax deduction at the full 
standard rate of 9s. in the £ which is now 
applicable to all dividends. The carry- 
forward now amounts to £38,886, an increase 
of £11,299. The balance-sheet reflects the 
advance in trade and, although liabilities are 
increased, there is still an excess in current 
assets of £554,033. Stocks show a decrease 
of £67,931 and sundry debtors an increase of 
£43,484. | : 

You will note the open account with the 
subsidiary is increased to £113,560, but this 
amount is more than covered by current bills 
receivable pledged to us. Bills receivable are 
increased by £150,893 and cash at bank by 
£86,731, but this. latter is in Australia and 
the remittance to England is subject to the 
control of the Australian Government. Sun- 
dry creditors and bank advances are increased 
by £277,046 and reserves and provisions for 
income-tax, etc., by £28,170. There is a 
decrease in the amount of the superannuation 
fund due to the retirement of several of the 
older members of our staff, which was made 
possible by the return of younger men from 
the Services. 


687 
- POSITION IN AUSTRALIA 


_ The controls and restrictions which operate 
in Australia do not encourage enterprise and 
initiative, but we feel it is obligatory to seek 
for means cf expansion as an insurance for 
the future employment of the large numbers 
of men returned from the Services. 

Weather reports from South and West 
Australia are indicative of a good harvest, 
but we regret that reports of conditions in 
Queensland and a large portion of upper New 
South Wales are most unsatisfactory, and 
heavy losses of sheep have taken place. In 
normal times, losses of this nature are liable 
to affect trading conditions in other states 
owing to outlets being sought for surplus 
goods from the affected areas, but owing to 
the restricted supplies of soft goods, there 
is no appreciable transfer of goods to the 
more fortunate states. 

We cannot fail to take note of the losses 
the pastoral and farming areas are experienc-' 
ing end the loss of reai wealth to Australia.’ 
Water conservation is receiving consideration 
by the authorities, who realise that the 
primary need of Australia is water, both as 
a means for extension of cultivation and as a 
protection against stock losses. 

In South Australia, secondary industry is 
making headway, and during the past year 
some important plants have been established. 
In West Australia, gold mining prospects are 
particularly bright, and as soon as machinery 
is available, there will be considerable 
development. 

The chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr W. S. Rose seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring director, Mr W. S. Rose, was 
re-elected ; the election of Mr L. C. Reedmen 
and Mr C. S. Bertram as directors was con- 
firmed ; and Messrs Newman, Ogle, Bevan 
and Donald were reappointed auditors. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the chair> 
man and the whole of the staffs of the com- 
pany, and the proceedings terminated. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


APPEAL TO HIGH COURT 


The annual meeting of the Calcutta Tram- 
ways Company, Limited, was held in 
London on the 23rd instant. 

Sir Geoffrey K. Clarke, C.S.I., O.B.E., 
the chairman, said that traffic and other 
receipts showed an increase of £129,616, 
and balance of revenue an increase of 
£88,124, mostly absorbed in tax provision. 
The net profit, after placing £80,000 to 
reserve and renewals account, was £96,793, 
as compared with £88,376. The share- 
holders had already been informed of the 
position between the company and the Cal- 
cutta Corporation. The breakdown of the 
arbitration owing to the non-appointment 
of an umpire had led to their making appli- 
cation to the High Court for a decision as 
to the continuance or cancellation of the 
contractual rights. 

The company had suggested to the Cor- 
poration that cancellation should be recog- 
nised on the assurance that the company 
would be prepared to negotiate a new con- 
tract, unless in the meantime this should 
be rendered impracticable by the constitu- 
tion of a Transport Board to acquire the 
entire undertaking. The Corporation did 
not accept, and called upon the company. 
for a fresh arbitration. Proceeding with its 
application to the Court, the company had, 
obtained an injunction restraining the Cor-: 
poration from proceeding with arbitration 
pending the further decision of the Court 
when reopened in November. 

Now that the leaders of both the two 
great communities had agreed to participate 
in an interim Central Government, they, 
must hope that tension throughout the: 
country would be relaxed and that there 
would be a return to peaceful and more, 
normal conditions. 

The report was adopted. 





BRUSH ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING, LIMITED 


TRANSITION PLANS 


The adjourned fifty-seventh general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 22nd 
instant, at Loughborough, Sir Ronald W. 
Marthews, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cit- 
cu'ated statement: 

The wading profa of the company for 
1945 amounts 10 £61,217, as compared with 
£252,875 oe sae. The 1345 figure was 
adversely because of the cessation 
of hostilities and the consequent 
ton and/or curtailment of practically all 


> 


been credited so the profit and loss account. 
The net profit of the company amounts to 
£45.447, against £136,980 in 1944 

On the cessation of hostilities, production 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The cleventh ordinary general meeting of 
Cables Investment Trust, Limited, was held, 
on the 23rd instant, in Lenden 

Sir Edward Wilshaw (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: — 


in 1935. After payment of Debenture interest, 
administration expenses, directors” fees, and 
taxation amounting to £133,099, there is a 
balance available of £226,673, out of which 
the Preference dividend and an interim divi- 


£325,402. . 

Further improvement is shown in our 
balance sheet position, where our capital re- 
serve has been increased to £635,069, while 
on the other side of the accounts our invest- 


I should like to pay a special tribute to our 
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ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED 
- , QUTPUT MAINTAINED 


The twelfth annual ‘general meeting oj 
Allied Indusirial Servi Limited, was held 
on the 18th instant Mr. W. H. Rhode 
(chainman of the company) presiding. 

The fellowing are extracts from the remark; 
of the chairman, which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts, and were taken 
as 


oo 


The remarks I made in my speech op 
October 26, 1945, indicating that as a resul; 
of the cessation of hostilities a ceriaig 
amount of distocation would occur, have been 
confirmed, but not to the extent anticipated 
at that time. To this change-over the sligh: 
decrease in the profits earned during the 
year ended June 30, 1946, can be attributed, 

You will observe that your board has de. 
cided to recommend a dividend of so per 
cent. {including the interim dividend of 9 per 
cent.) on the ordinary shares, thus restoring 
the rate of dividend applying to the yer 
ended June 30, 1939. 

Referring to the report and accounts after 
making provision for depreciation of the 
company’s properties, plant, etc., the trading 
profit (including dividends and transfer fess 
received) amounts to 5756, out of which 

rovis:on for taxation has been made, leaving 

122,756 available for allocation. 

I think you id like me to say a few 
remarks concerning the outlook for the trad- 





: managing director, Mr C. E. Tavener, to : 
i : ; PF img year we have! now entered. So far the 
As a result, jatter Whose eee satisfactory SS ane demands for the Services we provide exceed 
half of 1945, and the first half of 1946, was =‘ s mainly a these of ing years, and generally, pro- 
adversely affected by the extensive develep- — jadgment a oa contributed t© = duction in other directions is well maintained, 
meni, retooling and new shop layouts neces- building up © present satisfactory the shortage of materials requ’red 
sitated by a range of mew products. position. : for various manufactures and the diff- 
ae board ms ——_ the prospects ee ont to <r oh =, E culty of aru of additional workers 
to a » awa ¢€ i ies i j ut. 
ei? ee forward a recently of the British Empire. presents difficulties in the extension of outp 


The report was adopted. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ee Beet and accounts were unanimously 





(Continued from page 684) 

' witnesses. The company expanded during the earlier war years 
rom a comparatively small family business of excellent technical 

repute to a very large undertaking. This growth, it was stated, 

occurred at the expense of dilution of effective control, departure 

from goed accounting and coniraciicn of output. The 

cor of the company’s activities cannot have eased these 


The arbitrator has the difficult task of determining what were 
the real values of the comp;ny’s assets at a time when potential 
profits were expanding rapidly, but when actual profits may still 
have been notional. But he may legitimately have doubts whether 
the market value, at a time when the situation of the company 
was shrouded in mystery, even from “ insiders,” gives an accurate 
measure of a fair price between willing buyer and seller. 


Shorter Notes 
Details are awaited of the nationalisation plans for the National 
Bank of Belgium. The 1,000 franc shares, of which 200,000 are 
in issue, were recently quoted in Brussels at 2,770 francs a share. 
apparently intended 


It is to issue 4 per cent bonds to holders 
to give them a similar income. 


* 

{n a statement to the Press last weck on the progress of re- 
conversion, Mr Morrison gave certain production figures which 
have mot been readily a before. Electric lamps are now 
being produced at a rate of 180 million a year compared with 
150 million a year in 1935. Alarm clocks, which were not pro- 
duced in this country up to 1939, are now being made at the 
rate of 50,000 a month. Fifteen times as 


manufactured compared wth a monthly average of 63 million 
in 1939, when, of course, they were of larger size. 


A new system of PAYE tsx tables has been devised (known 
2s the single table system) which will enable revised tax tables 


five or sx months under the old system. This new system in- 
volves employers im cddit onal work—which already costs, on the 


basis of the railways’ estimates, about 5s. per employee per annum. 
As it does no more than halve the delay, it seems doubrful whether 
the introduction of the new system is a sufficiently radical 
measure of reform. 


in a written answer las Monday, Sic Stafford Cripps announced 
that a more liberal policy towards amports from certain countries 
whose economies have been disrupted by war is to be adopted 
as a temporary measure. Certain imports have been allowed 
from France, Holland and Czechoslovakia already, and the policy 
is to be extended to Greece, Yugoslavia, Italy and Austria. Si 
Stafford added the welcome statement that claims that demesic 


1 must realise that they cannot rely on protection 
for their products by import restrictions continuing longer that 
is necessary for balance of payments reasons.” 


_ Tube Investments announce that steel supplies have for some 
time been insufficient to keep the group’s manufacturing capacity 
fully occupied, and it has now become necessary to close down 
the Perfecta Tube Company, in the interests of efficient produc- 

Birmingham subsidiary of the group had a wartime 
peak output of 1 million feet of seamless drawn steel tubes 4 
month. Arrangements have made to avoid hardship (© 


* 


Sir Charles Doughty appears to have been as successful 
his award 10 the Rhodesian copper belt rock-breaking contractor 
as he was in the recent award to the artisans. A minimum basic 
rate of 40s. a shift has been fixed ; existing contracts are to b¢ 
continued, with an efficiency bonus system, and the spread betwee" 
highly and less highly paid workers is to be reduced. Regula! 
production of copp2r in Rhodesia should now be assured pro- 
vided coal and rolling stock are available. Labour troubles 10 
Chile have made the copper supply situation still more difncul ; 
they account in part for a “world copper price” equivalent (© 
£97 per ton. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The improved tone in markets, stimu- 
lated by the Local Loans repayment and the 2} per cent. Treasury 
Stock “ tap” which opens on Monday—was accompanied this week 
py a slight rise m turnover, and a general advance in prices over a 
wide front. The weakness of Wall Street did not have any marked 
eflects. Investment demand caused substantial price rises in high- 
grade stocks outside the gilt-edged list. 

In the gilt-edged market, attempts to take speculative profits in 
Old Consols produced a moderate reaction against the general upward 
trend, and there was some selling of Local Loans to secure early re- 
investment in dated stocks, all of which were carried well above the 
jevels prevailing, when the 2} per cent. Savings Bond “tap” was 
announced last May. Australian stocks improved substantially and 
discussion of possible conversions was renewed. There were sharp 

rice recoveries in insurance shares, and selective demand for home 
and overseas bank issues. Argentine Railway debentures were sup- 

rted. 

The feature in the home railway market was the sharp rise in the 
prior charges, which were strongly supported on yield considerations 
before reacting slightly, while the junior issues were bought as national- 
sation speculations. In the industrial share markets prices of leading 
stocks tended to improve ; tobacco shares were outstanding. In the 
heavy industrial groups, coal shares turned irregular after further 
rises. Passenger transport equities improved. 

In the commodity share markets, oil shares tended to improve. 
There was speculative demand for Twin Eagle issues on further Mexican 
settlement rumours, unsupported by evidence. Tea and Rubber issues 
improved slightly. 

In the mining share markets, copper issues improved on the Rhode- 
sian wage award. Producing gold shares remained lifeless, the Blyvoor 
dispute being a depressing influence. Speculative counters, after 
further weakness, looked a firmer market on Wednesday on alleged 
shop support, but on Thursday prices fell. Diamond shares turned 
dull. 


Stock Exchange : London 
“ FINANCIAL Times ’’ INDICES 





Yield 


Corres- Security Indices 
Total : 
1946 Bargai — SED UEnnn GannnnEnnDInneEnen EERnEnDTEETERT SERRE 

in SE 1945 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed | Ord. | Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols | Shares 

ENCES Spare See eM, eet eer eee 
Oct, 17.2... 8,803 7,144 1216 143-7 2-51 3-85 
ses 8,842 8,537 122-3 144-2 2-52 3-83 
oy Geese 11,894 10,996 122 9 144-6 2-52 3-81 
= Eons 9,805 8,440 123 6 144-9 2-52 3-79 
5 Wea. 9,876 10,290 124-1 145-1 2-52 3-78 


* July 1, 1935=100. $ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18) ; 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar, 29). 20 Fixed Int,, 1946: highest 145-1 (Oct. 23); lowest, 135-9 








(Jan. 2), 
New York 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity InpEx oF 50 Common Stocks 
ete (1925 = 100) Mae Sb Ba 
1946 “Average | Transactions || ae Average | Transactions 
08. 1isii..%: 1393 2,220,000 | Oct. 14...... 142-6 | 1,290,000 
« Mitiiiesk 142-0 1,470,000 || ,, I5...... 148-2 | 2,630,000 
oi ike os | Closed | Ce Be Miao 05s 147-5 1,650,000 





1946 ; High, 184-6 (May 29). ~ Low, 137-2 (Oct. 9). 
(WEEKLY INDICES) (1935-39=100) _ 




















1946 
+} Oct Oct. Oct. 
: 2 9 
Low High : . . 
Oa May 1946 1946 1946 
9 19 
$54 Industrials ......... 121-1 163-2 128-9 121+1 130-8 
MONI ss wine 3 noha de 104-0 163-3(a)| 1125 104-0 115-2 
Utilities... oo. 104-3 132-3 | 109-0 104-3 110+1 
on fuse 117-8. | 358-7 | (125-1 | 17-8 126-8 
AY. Fd Fo aes 4°39 | = 3-14) 4-13 | 4-39 4-08 
t 90 Industrial Com. Stocks. ——~S~«M@):«sAXg. 28. =—SS~*«C+):«sAXipill:@17. - rw 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 26, 1946 Capital versions maeey 
£ f 
I i ee 700,000 eee 1,060,000 
To Shareholders Only... .. ss. sss steele 548,664 160,000 461,160 
¥ Stock Exchange introduction ........ 0.0.00 1,923,081 1,515,000 922,922 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 691. : f 
Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 
. ° 
IPM Ol. FT Seas. EEG. edsiwik. 1,109,057,119 635,689,858 
WR Oeih ices is Lassennes Hike 44 Fenivwkes.+retee- 1,439,675,323  1,333,878,046 
Destination’ Nature of B>rrowing* 
le Brit. Emp. Foreign 
bi +: ex, Uk Countries pe re — 
iv (2 date). 519,140,998 56,586,872 4,921,988 424,242,178 35,826,668 175,621,012 
Cae ate) 311,597,553 2140040 1,140,953 1,272,133,248 8,158,134 93,586,004 
ioe _—— exchided, 
Above § 


Sures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted, 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Roadways Transport Development (hire purchase of vehicles, etc. ; 
controlled by Olds Discount).—Cazpital: £400,0c0, £250,000 in § per 
cent redeemable £1 preference (in which permission to deal is sought) 
and £150,000 £1 ordinary. All or part of preference are redeemable 
at company’s option on three months’ notice any time after January, 
1962. Net profits, before income-tax, years to December 31st: 1938, 
£19,344 ; 1943, £3,388; 1944, £1,309; 1945 £1,496. No dividend 
paid for 1945. Balance-sheet as at December 31, 1945: hire purchase 
debtors, £94,980 ; current assets, £69,033 ; net current assets, £57,945 3 
net proceeds of preference issue at 20s. 6d., £250,000. 


John Ashworth and Co. (timber merchants)—Capital £225,000, 
£100,000 in 5 per cent cumulative £1 preference and £125,000 in Ss. 
ordinary. Net profits, before income-tax, years to June 30, 1939, 
£9,434; 1944, £24,896; 1945, £26,401 ; 1946, £26.415. Directors 
estimate net profits for current year at £33,000 with 10 per cent 
ordinary dividend. Assets, statement as at July 1, 1946; fixed assets 


(freehold as valued), £84,699 ; current assets, £240,370: net current 
assets, £140,301. 


Clear Hooters (electric warnings).—Capital £30,000 in 1s. shares, 
permission to deal in which is sought in Birmingham. Net profits, 
before income-tax, periods to August 4, 1944 (11 months), £1,767; 
(years), 1945, £3,750; 1946, £9,051. Dividend of 40 per cent fore- 
shadowed for 1947 if net profits, before income-tax, amount to £18,750. 
Balance-sheet as at August 4, 1946; fixed assets, £33,560; current 
assets, £58,896 ; net current assets, £22,095. Placing price, 5s. 44d. 


Parmiter, Hope and Sugden (manufacturing electrical engineers).— 
Capital, £84,273 ; £30,563 in § per cent cumulative £1 preference 
shares and £53,710 in 1s. ordinary. Permission to deal sought in 
ordinary capital. Net profits, subject to income-tax, years to March 31, 
1939, £18,999; 1944, £14,381; 1945, £15,270; 1946, £18,122. 
Dividend for 1946, 50 per cent. Balance-sheet as at March 31, 1946, 
fixed assets, £50,362; goodwill, etc, £52,850; current assets, 
£105,142 ; net current assets, £37,515. Net cost of 358,066 ordinary 
shares to Jan Anderson and Nairn approx. 3s. 8d. per share. 


Eglinton Hotels (Scotland).—Capital £450,000 ; £250,000 in § per 
cent cumulative £1 preference and £200,000 in £1 ordinary shares. 
Permission to deal in preference shares sought in London and Edin- 
burgh. Group adjusted profits, before interest and subject to income 
tax, financial years to October 31, 1939, £23,719; 1944, £40,397; 
1945, £44,003 ; 1946, £57,000 (est.). Assets statement: Fixed assets 
as valued at October 21, 1946, £751,000 ; furniture, etc., £127,166; 
current assets, £158,595 ; net current liabilities, £43,453. Issue of 
250,000 preference shares at 21s. and £350,000 advance at 3}? per 
cent to repay loans totalling £448,282, part of purchase consideration 
£1,725 and balance (approx. £150,000) for capital expenditure and 


working capital. 
New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Oct. Oct 3. Commercial Oct. Oct Oct. Oct 
1, Railroads 15 22 and Industrial 15 22 15 22 
Atlantic Coast.. 52 50} | Am. Smelting .. 54} 52 Int. Paper ..... 443 435 
Can. Pacific.... 14% ait Am. Viscose.... 54 5 Liggett Myers... 90 89 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 46§ 47 Anaconda...... ot 38 Nat. Distillers... 23} 22} 
N.Y. Central... 16} 1 Reth, Steel. .... 1003 94 Nat. Steel...... 82? 81 
Pennsylvania... 27§ 26} | Briggs Mfg..... 35 32$ | Phelps Dodge .. 37} 35} 
Southern ...... 39} 38} | CelaneseofAmer. 23} 22 Proct. Gamble... 57 58 
Chrysler ....... 854 80 Sears Roebuck.. 38} 37} 


$ 
2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag. . 18} 18} 


' 

{ 

} Shell Union .... 31} 31) 
Amer. Tel. ..... 174 13 | Eastman Kodak 220 210 

i 

} 


Std. Oil N.J.... 70} 69} 


Int. Telephone... 18} 18 Gen. Electric... 38% 38% | 20th Cen. Fox.. 443 423 
Pacific Light ... 593 59% | Gen. Motors.... 53} 50§ | United R. Drug. 114 10{ 
People’s Gas ... 94% 92} | Inland Steel.... 40 38} US. Steak... ... 73 «105 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 32} 32% | Int. Harvester.. 76 73 | West’house E... 27} 244 
W. Union Tel... 21} 18} | Inter. Nickel... 31} 31$ | Woolworth..... 51} 498 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.— Money conditions have been more than 
usually patchy this week, and the ease of last week rapidly gave place 
to heavy pressure which was, however, quickly corrected by heavy 
special purchases. The floating debt position worked in favour of 
the market. No call was made on Treasury deposit receipts—the 
first gap for over three months—and although there were nominally 
no maturities, in fact a spill-over from the previous week, due to the 
incidence of the calendar, released some £214 million to the clearing 
and Scottish banks on Monday. The £170 million of new Treasury 
bills was again {20 million more than nominal maturities, and the 
market again secured a substantial allotment at the tender (50 per 
cent., compared with 51 per cent.). 

On Monday, when there were no bill maturities, but substantial 
payments fell to be made for new bills, money was quite usable, despite 
the big release of funds on TDR’s, and a little aid was needed from 
the authorities. The position on Tuesday, however, quite took the 
market by surprise. Window-dressing operations by two banks, 
payments for bills by the market, and other factors believed to be 
associated with Government gilt-edged operations, combined to 
produce a strong demand for money from all sides, and discount houses’ 
books could not be balanced until large lines of bills—owing to the 
scarcity of short-dated paper, Decembers were included—had been 
sold. to the authorities. On the Wednesday, therefore, Lombard 
Street was fecling the beneft of this credit creation, and the position 
was quite comfortable 
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The Bank return, made up on that day, indeed. shows aJarge ca- 
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pansion of bankers’ balances—by £33-7 million to £293-7 million, ingen 
a level which again reflects the new habits of the banks at the make- . | =< ~~ - *%. | Oct, 
up. Not all of these additional resources, however, resulted from New York on | 1946 1946 1946 note 23, 
oificial operations. The total security portfolio rose by {£27 million, | 1944 

but there were releases of funds from both public and private accounts | Gabies -— “Cents | Cents | Cents | \ Waals! | Cente Car 

and, in addition, a renewed decline in the note circulation. vga beeeeereeees > on att on ; geraes | oe ats atts 403.44 
. Otel i eccdccvcece ’ | 9° +12( 6-120 , a) 

om ‘ + . . | 24 65+ | 24 -55+ i | se J 95 +12) 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The toliowmg rates prevailed on Oct 23 1946 :— Zurich ....-.+.++seees 24 “CSt | 51+ | . ¥ 1 24-65t | 24-674+ 24-6714 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 Rio de Janet st eeeeeeee | 24-Slt yer wy oo | 24-57" 24 5454 
days, 43° ; 3months, §°% ; 4months, 4% ; 6 months, {-§% ; Treasury Bills : 2 months, Pio QNEMO .. coders 3-05 | 408 | wh : 45 5-45 | 5-45 
3-43% ; 3 months, §-}{°4. Day-to-day money, § ~%. Short Loans, §-$%. Bank deposit palin te Ps 9 -20° | 9-20° | eo chee 4-05 i 4-05 
rate, }% (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3months, 1-1)% : 4 months, ene 27-824 | 27-82 27 82} : oF on 9 -20° 9-2 
14-14% ; 6 months, 14-24% Brussels +. ...ccccccec} 2-209] 2-2afe! B-agge | at | 2eagt | “mcnee | 223 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of Engiand prevailed on Oct. 23. ee ere 0-844 | 0-844 ' O-84p | 0-84: | = 

1945. (Figures in beackets are par of exchange) :-— - et SS | OO 

* Offered. t Free Rate. § Basic 


United States. $ to £ (4-86}) 4-02§-03}; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. Canada. $ to ¢ 

Switzerland. Francs to ¢ (25-224) 17 -34-%. 
Paris. Pras. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (78-159) 14-47-50. 
eel tei: Geamatnl Holland. Fils. 10-68-70. Duteh East indies. Fis. 10 -68-70 Dutch 
West Francs 1764-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 
Escudos (1/0) 99 80-100 -20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. 
Panama. $4-02-04, mail transfers 4-02-04; Brazil. Cruz. 75 -44l6cr. (buying). Uruguay. 


(4-863) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. 
Francs 479 -70-480 -30. i 


Florins (12 +11) 7-58-62. 
Prague. 201-202k. 


Pesos 7-209 (buying). Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44 -00. 
Free Market Rates.—The tollowing rates prevailed on Oct. 23, 1946 :— 
Piastres (97}) 973-§. India. Rupee (18d. pene 17#-184d. tran. RL 128- 


130. Heng Kong. 1/24%-lL/54 


/ . 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Pera, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate of 


exchange is quoted in London. 


208.8. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index (1935=100).—In the wee; 
ending October 22nd the imcrease in cotton prices on October 21; 
caused a rise in the crops component to 164.3; the raw material; 
component remained unchanged at 271.2 and the total index rose: 


(Continued on page 693) 





Murex.—A further disturbing fall in trad- 
ing profits after depreciation is shown in the 
accounts of this large firm of welding 
specialists and metallurgists. Profits have 
fallen from £412,514 for the year to June 30, 
1944, to £35,731 for the year to June 
30, 1946. The receipt of £125,000 in respect 
of EPT refund, together with two non- 
recurring income items totalling £70,000, 
enables the usual dividend of 20 per cent to 
be maintained and provides for an allocation 
of £110,000 to general reserve and £50,000 
to obsolescence reserve at the expense of only 
£348 from the carry forward. It is obvious 
that the company is meeting with more re- 
conversion difficulties than were expected, 
and it is therefore doubly unfortunate that a 
copy of the chairman’s statement is not 
circulated with the report of the directors 
and the statement of accounts. It will be 
neted that the credit in respect of EPT 
recoverable represents the refund that will 
eventually arise on the parent company’s 
accounts. 

Years to June 30th, 
1945 1946 


; é £ £ 

Parent Company ...... 

Earnings and Divs. :— 
Total revenue ....... §443,025 264,174 185,867 
Depreciation, etc. ... 3,577 106,142 109,377 
SERMEE ... vawecase *200,000 Cr. 55,000 Cr.125,000 
Obsolescence res., etc. 106,895 20,000 50,000 
Pref. dividend ...... 1,750 1,750 1,838 

Ordinary Stock :— 
Bored: . os. ck atees 130,801 191,282 149,652 
PO inc cikiemds 100,000 100,000 110,000 
Barnel Mooi inde cv 26 -2 27 -3 t 
_ & eee ee 20 20 20 
General reserve ..... 25,000 90,000 110,000 
Carry forward ...... 125,398 126,680 126,352t 


Cons. Bal. Sheet Analysis : 


Fixed assets......... 1,465,318 1,443,436 1,338,759 
Current assets ...... 1,990,871 1,778,350 1,630,628 
Net current assets ... 781,639 935,336 1,240,481 
SO: 250i anon os © 1,050,000 1,050,000 1,050,000 


Free reserves. ........ 846,947 971.620 1,122,088 
* After deducting £40,000 tax overprovided 1940/1943. 
+ Inchides £70,000 non-recurring items. 


t Taxation adjustments render strict comparison 
difficult but earnings on ordinary stock equal 27-2 per 
cent when EPT refund is included and 4-5 per cent 
when it is excluded. 


§ After deducting depreciation. 


The financial position of the company and 
its subsidiaries is very strong, but although 
net current assets are well in excess of issued 
capital, a programme of reconstruction and 
development on the lines anticipated by the 
chairman two years ago would presumably 
call for a substantial addition to the com- 
pany’s cash resources. The nominal capital 
is well out of line with the real capital actu- 
ally employed in the business, and free 
reserves, as shown in the ccnsolidated balance 
sheet, exceed the ordinary capital. A dividend 
of 20 per cent has been paid continuously 
since 1937, and at the present price of £48 
the yield on the ordinary stock is £4 6s. 8d. 
per cent. This is reasonable, considering the 
widespread and expanding interests of the 


COMPANY NOTES 


company, but no doubt stockholders will be 
anxious to hear from the chairman the causes 
of the apparent big decline in earnings. 


United Dairies—The accounts for the 
year to June 30, 1946, contain for the first 
ume a consolidated balance-sheet, 
though no comparative figures are provided. 
Computed group trading profits appear to 
have risen from £1,826,805 to £2,152,340 
during the year, and according to custom 
this is reflected in the corresponding in- 
crease in the free reserves and surplus of 
the subsidiaries. The meed to avoid increas- 
ing the tax liabiliry has prevented the direc- 

cs from carrying out their intention to 
alter the financial year of the subsidiaries 
to June 30th, and some overestimation of 
the liability led them to somewhat under- 
state profits in the preliminary statement. 
During the war the parent company has 
built up its liquid position by reducing the 
amount due by subsidiaries and has acquired 
a gilt-edged portfolio worth nearly £1} 
million. 

Years to June 30th 


1939 1945 1946 
3 £ £ £ 
Earnings and Divs.:— 
Dividends receivable 210,968 147,836 2 
Total profits /ess int... 597,703 927,787 1,141,393 
SOMIOR.... 0c civeds ae 582,913 747,460 
Depreciation ........ *25,000 85,556 86,180 
Directors ,.........5 15,050 12,113 12,717 
Preference divs....... 195,000 97,500 102,375 
Ordinary Stock :— 
OS BRR ES: §362,653 149,705 192,661 
Gis 6.0 ouaen on eat §508,000 154, 197,820 
Earned %.. coe cscs 155 14-6 14:7 
PUNE Deasescaseteest oe. 15 +15 
Carry forward....... 167,976 206,415 208,657 
Profit on temp. invest. Dr. 643 15,710 23,301 


assets. ........ 2,885,941 2,465,818 2,414,575 
Subsidiaries ......... 4,455,344 1,988,968 2,259,149 
Current assets ....... 537,338 3,877,620 4,011,659 
Net current assets.... Dr.234,309 2,667,629 2,468,933 
Conteh i.io ic. cnn 5,714,000 5,714,000 5,714,000 

Cons. Assets of Subs.t:—~ 
Fixed assets......... basis 1,781,729 1,873,897 
Current assets....... . 3,700,613 3,869,298 
Net current assets... . eos 096 433,484 
Capital heid by parent ee 915,723 951,425 


Res. att’able to parent bee 


* Investment reserve. 
-t And 2) per cent. tax free bonus, costing £61,600, out 
of fit on investments and investment reserve of £45,000. 
Years to March 3lst. 
§ Gross. 


The 24 per cent tax-free bonus from 
profits on investments realised appears to 
be a non-recurrent item. The ent com- 
pany could, however, if subsidi profits 
had been closely divided, have paid an extra 
20 per cent to its ordinary stockholders. 
In view of this it seems reasonable to expect 
an eventual increase in dividends, assuming 
political considerations do not obtrude, to 
20 per cent on the ordinary capital as now 
existing, after the issues in July of new 
preference shares at 30s. and new ordinary 


1,879,150 2,149,252 


shares at 65s. to holders in proportion of 
one new to five old of the same class. In 
addition to the £2,576,600 of new money 
raised to purchase new businesses, the group 
will receive a net EPT refund of abou: 
£110,000. The £1 units at 75s. yield £4 
per cent on the 15 per cent dividend alone. 


a 


Harrisons and Crosfield.—The director 
of this important firm of eastern merchants 
have endeavoured to implement, so far a 
possible, the recommendations of the Cohen 

ttee on the presentation of accounts. 
A clearer picture of the company’s position 
at June 30, 1946, therefore emerges, althoug 
the basis of the figures has been much 
changed in recent years and this affects the: 
comparability. The dividend on the deferred 
ordinary stock is maintained at 15 per cent, 
but a special bonus of 5 pei cent, represent 
ing the recovery of inion income 13x, 
is also paid. The balance-sheet discloses i 
very strong financial position, and liquid 
assets appear adequate both to finance the 
increased volume of trading at higher prices 
and also to meet rehabilitation expenditur: 
The reserve position is similarly strong, and, 
apart from the specific and free reserves 
shown in the accounts it is very likely thi 
there are hidden reserves in the form of 
under-valuation of assets. 

Sa i 30th, 


945 1945 
. ; £ £ 
Earnings and Divs. :— te 
Profit on trading .... nod eee 216,521 
Gross Profit ........ 350,161 298,944 514,591 
Taxation .......... . ese ~~ 129,479 
Contingencies ....... oa 50,000 23,59 
Pref. & Pfd. Ord. divs. : 
Co Pee re 137,800 137,800 735,308 
Defd. and Man. shares : - 
Mae ais icsevi cvs 212,361 =: 111,144 88,214 
a ROSS ee 202,500 102,500 85,879 
Earned on defd. Y ... 27-0 16-6 28 
Paid on defd.% .... 25 15 2 
Carry forward ...... 174,596 207,887 =—212,226 
Bal. Sheet Analysis :— ast 
Fixed ass. less deprec. 331,318 293,925 300,75) 
Net invest. in sub. cos. 861,814 372,678 631,060 


Trade invest. Jess res. 687,093 563,520 _ 524,675 


Current assets ...... 2,408,118 3,170,239 2,972,578 
Net current assets . 749,371 1,796,967 1,751,471 
Me  coackses sl 2,155,000 2,155,000 2,155,000 

* Net. 


Trade investments are an important item 
in the balance-sheet. In view of the switch 
from rubber to tea tation holdings that 
the associated Rubber Trust lately effected, ' 
would be of interest to shareholders if 2 
chairman could give any information 

imilar changes have occurred in this com- 
pany. Owing to the special participation 
earnings which the management shares ©/0Y) 
the £1 deferred ordinary stock is not a 
highly geared as the capital structure wou 
suggest, but at the present price of 101s. 3° 
the stock is moderately valued to yield £3 19% 
per cent. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 19, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £77,792,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £54,614,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £471,596. Thus, 
including sinking — fund allocations of 
{8,625,965, the deficit accrued since April Ist 
js 479,609,223 against £1,568,714,240 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


—__ 1 


| Receipts into the 





Exchequer 
({ thousands) 
Esti- Be ae, a y as ae ates 
Revenue mate, | a April Week | Week 
1946-47) to to ended | ended 
| Oct. | Oct. 
| Oct. Oct. 20. | 
20 19, | 20, | 19, 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY pee og. ee ee | — 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax...... 11111000! 493,733) 448,396, 15,154) 12,554 
Sur-tax ....----- | 80,000 11,844, 17,582 


400 566 
Estate, etc., Duties 140,000) 64,430' 77,345 3,400 2,030 
StampS...--+++-- 29,000! 11,524 17,905 450 500 
MIDI. .< <a003% ; 325, 000: 20,403, 18,907; 1,190 755 
245,935! 188,217) 12,373, 9,226 

1,000) 131) BOOP ves FL 
1 sade 


Total Inland Rev. 1686000 848,000 768,510, 32,967) 25,631 


B.PT. ....s.5 
Other InJand Rev. 











Customs.....+.+: | 595,000] 309,747 328.001 12,212 14,646 
Eacist ....0..0s- 592,000, 279,400, 294,400 6,300 


Total Customs & | 

Dadis . s.Sses5 |1187000) 589,147) 622,401, 18,512 21,146 
| 9,956; 10,413) 
« °| 62,827) 








—_— 





Motor Duties. ....} 45,000) 
Surplus War Stores; 150,000 
Surplus Receipts } 
from Trading . .| " ais 
§ 


| 27,978 


Post Office (Net 
Receipts) ...... 





450... | 450 
| ese 
| 
' 


Wireless Lipences.| 5,300, 1,790} 3,070)... 
Crown Lands... .. 1,000! 470: 450... 
Receipts trom | j 
Sundry Loans..} 15,000; 5,237, 9,247) 266; 1,688 


Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000, 46,779, 20,240, 379 899 
Total Ord. Rev.. .|3161300| 1501379 1497608, 52,124| 77,792 


} 


SELF-BALANCING | | | 
Post Offive....... | 120,900! 61,850| 67,100) 2,300) 1,950 


Income Tax on) | | 
E.P.T. Refunds)... 119,130)... 3,561 


Total ........»-|3282200/1563229,1683838) $4,424) 83,303 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 

(£ thousands) 
cco Esti- cael. bee. 
xpenditure | mate, | April | April | woe | Week 
946-47 z= ‘s | ended | ended 
Oct. | Oct. | Ot | Oct. 

20, 19, | 

1945 | 1gde | 1945 | 1946 


ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt..... 
Payments to N. 
reland........ 
Nat. Land Fund. . 
Other Cons. Fund 










| 
490,000| 268,924) 283,705) 14,423) 13,561 
20,000} 4,961| _ 9,200 3 
50,000}... es 


, | 50, 
“ 4,403, 3,658 223 


| ecetemeeenecene | eam ane | eae anaes 





Tee 535. Led 568,000! 278,288) 346,563) 14,646, 13,564 
Supply Services . .|3318917|2783399 1622028) 92,800 41,050 

inks ncaa tine eee passin oat scabeonat 
Total 


3886917|3061686 1968591 107446, 54,614 


SELF-BALANCING 


' 
P.O. & Brdcasting! 120,900! 61,850, 67,100 2,300! 1,950 
Income Tax tng , ews , 2, 





EPT. Refunds)... |}... | 119,130 3,561 
Bei is ae 4007817/3123536 2154821 109746 60,125 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
a under “ Total Supply Services” instead Ray 

f wD as to 24, inclusive, as a de- 

cies up to July a, 19453, e, 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£17,790 to £2,571,007, the other operations 
for the week decreased the gross National 
Debt by £7,654,924 to £25,263 million. 


NET sands 
P.O. and Tele raph : oe * _ mick ’ inate 200 
RPT. Reftndet oc. foi. te akg cee. 4,352 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 27 
sett EemPOrary Accommodation) Act, 1944, a 
vad Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, Section 34(1) 1,000 
Fing Damage : War Commission. ........ 2,000 
‘ance Act, 1946, Section 26 (7): Post-War Credits 2,454 


15,033 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending October 19, 1946 


(£000's) 


Net Receipts | Net REPAYMENTS 




















Treasury Bills .... 35,117 | 3% Defence Bonds 919 
Nat. Savings Certs. 700 | 23% Nat. War Bds, 
24% Defence Bonds 2,497 ae. 5 eee 
Other Debt :— | 2%% Nat. War Bds, 
Internal........ 25 | 1946-48 50 
j a ee 
External ...... 4,537 Tax Reserve Certs. 1,017 
| Ways & Means Ad- 
| WOME. nus ees 37,995 
Treasury Deposits. 10,500 
42,876 | 50,531 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
| 
Ways and 
— | Means | Trea- | 
| Advances | sury | Total 
Date |———- — : ~| De- | Float- 
| Bank | Posits | ing 
Ten- | + | Public | _ of | meet 
der | 7 Depts. | Eng- e's 
| | | land | 
1945 | | | | 
“2 1690 -0, 2344-1) 621-5 | 2113-0} 6768-5 
July 20 1930-0 2514-9 326-2} 8-8 | 1454-5) 6234-4 
» 27 1940-0) 2434-7 366-0 | 15-5 | 1479-5! 6235-0 
Aug. 3 |1940-0 2416-9. 380-6 j 20-3 | 1504-5!) 6262-2 
» 10 1940-0 2411-0 378-2 « | 1544-5 6273-7 
» 17 (1940-0 2489-5) 408-7 | 10-0 | 1646-0 6494-3 
» 24 1940-0 2521-4) 433-9 | 12-3 | 1657-5 6565-0 
- » S31 1940-0 2529-3) 461-7 | 13-8 | 1647-0) 6591-7 
Sept. 7 1950 -0| 2522-7) 418-1 | 20-0 | 1692-5) 6603-3 
» 14 1950-0) 2508-1) 439-4 1:5 | 1734-5) 6633-5 
» 21 (1950-0) 2541-7, 438-5 |... | 1798-0) 6728-2 
» 30 1950-0) 2577-0) 422-4) ... 1779-0 6728-4 
Oct. 5 (1960-0! 2541-9) 460-5 | 13-5 |1773-5| 6749-4 
» 12 (1980-0) 2535-5| 462-7 | 14-8 1775-0! 6768-0 
39-0 


» 19 |2000 0) 2550 -6| 430-4 1764 -5 | 6754-5 
{ i | 


TREASURY BILLS 


({ millions) 








Amount | Average 














Cent. 
es Rate Allotted 
Tend oj Allot- at 

Jhered Applied! a voited — Min. 
| OT 
| %, Rate 
hia des hialaane saniegureerieatinliteealipiaibiedn dicks tet 
194 | | a 
Oct. 19 | 150-0 | 235-2 | 15°00) 10 1-60 52 
1940 | 
uly 19 | 150-0 | 266-51 1500 | 10 1-3) 42 
, 2% | 150-0 | 2706 | 150-0| 10 1-40 42 
Aug. 2| 150-0 | 292-2] 1500| 10 0-75 31 
. 9 | 150-0 | 281-1] 150-0] 10 1-02 % 
” 36 | 150-0 | 267-3| 150-0] 10 1-31 42 
” 23 | 150-0 | 263-7| 1500| 10 1-52 43 
" 30 | 150-0 | 268-3 | 150-0] 10 2-83 44 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 | 289-3| 150-0] 10 2-04 31 
~ 13 | 150-0 | 299-5| 1500] 10 2-06 30 
" 20 | 150-0 | 269-2} 150-0] 10 2-62 40 
" 97 | 160-0 | 269-6 | 160-0] 10 1-29 41 
Oct. 4| 170-0 | 282-5} 1700] 10 1-58 48 
«1 1-0 | 273-4 | 1700 | 10 1-61 51 
; 48] 170-0 | 262) 470-0! 0 1-70 50 


On Oct. 18 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 
id on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
riday were accepted as to about 50 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for Saturday were accepted at {£99 
17s. 6d. and above in full. 170 million of Treasury 
Bills are being offered for Oct. 25. For the week ended 
Oct. 26 the Banks will not be asked for Treasury deposits. 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 











SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 
| 28% 24% 
Week | NSC. ‘Delencel Week | wc. Sako 
ended Bonds | Bonds 
1946 | | 
July 20.| 2,300 | 2,000 |Sept. 14. 2,750 2,300 
es 27. 2,300 | 2,168 | ,, 21. 3,100 1,400 
Aug. 3.| 2,400 | 1,700) ,, 28. 3,650 1.480 
» 10.| 2,350 | 1,060 \Oct. 5. 3,050 1'870 
” 37.| 2,000 | 1,810} ,, 12.| 3,650 1,880 
” 24.| 2,000 | 1,870 a va 
” 31.) 2,150 | 1,860 [Totals | 
Sept. 7., 2,250 | 1,820 | to date ("3,628,120 §836,407 
* 360 weeks. § 24 weeks. 


Up to Oct. 19th ee of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £330,320, has been repaid. 


of National 
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OCTOBER 23, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... . 11,015,100 
In Circin. ... 1360,790,898 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .° 1388,287,358 
partment .. 39,456,935 | Other Sees. .. 688,491 
Silver Coin... 9,051 
Amt. of Fid. 
oS Poy 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and a 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
ox, Mie}... 3. 247,833 
1400,247,833 1400,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 307,981,186 
| ae 3,204,835 | Other Sees. : 
Public Deps.*. 14,821,558 | Discounts and 
—_—_—_—_ Advances... 15,118,282 
Other Securities.... 16,883,259 
Bankers..... 293,728,416 —_—_——_—_—— 
Other Accts 54,162,310 32,001,541 
——_—_—_— | Notes........ 39,456,935 
347,890,726 | Gold & Silver 
AOE ices 1,030,457 
380,470,119 380,470,119 
® Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


bt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








1945 | 1946 
Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
419 | 16 23 
ssue Dept. : | | | 
Notes in circulation... .. (1319 -8'1361 -91362 -5 1360 -8 
Notes in banking depart- | 
OMe eee ty 30-4) 38-4 37-8, 39-5 
Government debt and | | | 
securities® ........... \1349 -4/1399 -2, 1399 -3/1399 -3 
Other securities......... | 0-6) 8} 0-7) 0-7 


Gold | 0-2; 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine ot. | 172/3, 172/3 172/3| 172/3 


Banking Dept. : 
its : 

DP aiceiicccesiveses | 146, 10-4 17-4 14:8 
EOI sc stenteasevacs 241-6 267-6) 260-0) 293-8 
UG ia tegesepeeserts 56-0) 52-9) 56-4) 54-2 
Pe ivatinies +0ncdeers es 312-2; 330-9) 333-8) 362-8 
Government....ccccsece 276 -2) 280-5; 287-2, 308-0 
Discounts, etc. ......... 10-4, 11-2 9-2; 15-1 
GN os 6s wd cideceuesan 12-5} 17-3} 16-3} 16-9 
ON ie occas Sows nchese | 299-1) 309-0) 312-7) 340 -0 

Banking dept. res......... | 30-8) 39-5 38-7) 40-5 
| hot eT eee oe 
PRN. i on ks ce dc ees ; 9-8 11-9 11-6; 11-1 








® Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue raised from {1,350 million to {1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 


— 


Aggregate 








Week 

Ended from 1 Jan. to 
Oct. |. Oct. 

M,*: |. 19 

1945 | 1946 

246 | 245 
71,786 | 121,519 

80,391 | 91,2 
9 669 | 28,947 | 29,205 
603 952 | 30,960 | 39, 502 
1,018 | 1,810 | 50,641 | 58,529 
1,06: 36,471 | 45,733 
4,992 6,327 | 225,713 | 260,701 
3,326 | 4,101 | 145,857 | 176,479 
2,062 1,819 73,505 | 77,569 
524 497 | 19,371 | 24,190 
1,019 1,020 | 38,411 | 44,326 
194 j 184 7,902. 8,713 











17,915 21,999 | 809,955 | 977,695 


anne erent 


9,516 | 10,817 | 344,682 | 430,520_ 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of land’s official buying price tor gold 
remained at i728. Sa. per fine ounce throughout “the 
week. In the silver market price per fine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 55}d. on August 6th. The New 





York market price of silver ed from 71°11 cents 
per ounce to cents on July llth. Bombay bullion 
prices were as follows :— 
Gold Silver 
__ Per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a Si & 
100 13 163 14 
Market closed 
100 «(2 353 3 
100: «8 163 «(0 
100 «(0 160 «2 





~ 
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OVERSEAS RANK 
US FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
= anal a a epee 
12 U.S.F.R. Banxs | Oct. | Oct. | Oct, | Oct. 
RESOURCES ,  2e a oe 10, 17, 
Goid certifs. on hand and due 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury ..........- 17,129 17,314 17,342) 17,345 
Tolel pecerves -. ....6.0c000. 17,881 18,095, 18,122 18,125 
Tota! cash reserves........- : 287 280; 285 
Total US. Govt. secs. .....-| 22,901) 23,555; 23,502| 23,418 
Total loans and secs. .....-./ 23,220, 23,775, 23,774 23,673 
Total resources ......ecees. | 43,927 44,754 44,415) 45,365 
LIABILITIES } 
F.R. aotes in cirn. ......... | 24,125) 24,482) 24,552) 24,557 
Excess mr. bank res. .....+. | 1,040; 940; 810, 960 
Mc. bank res. dep. ......-.- 15,700) 16.166) 16,019 16,142 
Govt. deposits ........ coves] , Ben. aon 524 
Total deposits ..... pitese ana 17.318) 17,568, 17,422 17,53 
Total liabilities ...........- 43,921! 44,754 44,415) 45,365 
Reserve ratio. ......seeee00- 143 -1%/43 0% 43 -2% 43 -1% 
' i j 
BaNK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES } | 
Monetary gold stock........; 20,039, 20,306; 20,305 20,304 
Treasury & bank currency ..| 4,262 — 4.544 4,545 
i | 
LIABILITIES | | ' 
Money in circulation........ | 27,952, 28,526 28,608 28,597 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... | 2,542) 2,658 2,753 2,798 


BANK OF FRANCE 
_Million Francs 


Oct. = Oct. Oct. 
il, oe 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 1946 1946 
GMS oT eckiens+ oe 65,152) 94,817) 94,817) 94,817 
Private discounts and | ! 
oe... 5. occa ees | 37,440; 98,026; 101,538) 101,030 
Advaaces to State :— i j | 
eee ee 490,506 513,450) 520,550 520,150 


(2) In occupation costs.| 426,000) 426,000) 426,000; 426,000 

(>) Treasury advances ‘| Nil | 28,100) 35,100; 34,700 

(c) Fixed advances*... — 59,450 59,450! 59,450 
} 


LIABILITIES } Po 
Distt sid ohiei anatase 515,040 667,567 681,150 683,219 
Deposits total ......... | $5,313 54,634 52648) 53,057 
(a) Govt. accounts ....! 37,393 804) 719, 785 
(6) Other accounts ....! 47,920 ey) 51,929, §2,272 


oe Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 5,003 (1945). 





CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 
ees sn Seley satu 


July | June | July July 
31, 30, 15, ;{ 31, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold at GONNO. oo... 02 cece 1,242) 1,252; 1,232 1,235 
Other gold and for. exch. ...; 3,118 4,800 4,847 4,893 
Non. Int. Govt. bonds ...... 86 139 139 139 
Treasury bonds .........+.. 751 732 727 727 
| 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........ 2,556 45437 3,553 3,562 
Deposits: Government ..... 681 446 544 510 
SOON... «ss oxcae om ; 1,483; 1,221 2,018 1,865 
Certs. ot participation ...... | "374! 2 2 2 
PRUNE VG CORD. icc vcecccteel 86 -4%' 112%) 103% 102% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 
CENTRAL BANK 


Million £A’s 
4 A 
Oct. Sept. Sept. | Oct 
a | 2% | 3, | 1, 

ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold and balaaces abroad. . ./159-30 217 -18 217 -20 220 -02 
Australian coin ............| 2°80) 3-92; 3-93 3-90 
Govt. and other securities. . .|420 -52) 587 -76 5392 -36 585-77 
eae ee | 11-57 6-36 6-11 5-19 

LIABILITIES | 
ON conti cnn eee ceedsee {187 -71 197 -68 197 -68 197 -68 
Trading bank deposits . 

a) Special accdunts...... 225 -86 253 -06 252 -86 252 -36 
6) Other accounts....... 25-19 22-43 24-56 23-63 


Other liabilities............ 147 -31 131 -75,134 -21,130 -92 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS-Million Swiss gold Frs. 


| 


Sept | jJuty | Aug. Sept. 

ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold in bars........ eeeeees] 118-2) 124-8) 124-8) 123-0 
Ones bd Se tiksees cocesl 42°2} 5-7) 5-0) 4-5 
Sight funds ......... ocoed 8-3 Ol; 0-1 0-1 
Commercial bills..........-] 70-8) 6°38 69 7:4 
Treasury Bilis ............. 136 38 34 #10 
Time funds at interest ..... i; th 63 959 
Sundry bills and invests..... 197-7; 506-8 308-8 312-4 

LIABILITIES | 

Deposits: Annuity ........ 152-7, 152-7, 152-7) 152 -4 
Gergpaea 4418. <éa 76-3, 76°3) 76°3 76:3 
Central banks 3-7) 3-4 34 340 
EE 4s stn con 0-9 10 1-0 046 
SEL: o's n.d dle win 17-0, 20-8 20-7; 20-7 
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BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 


| Oct.) Sept) Sept. “Oct, 
4, 9, | 2 | 3° 


Assers 1945 | 1946 | 1946 194 
CORES... Ad. 5 Saka op | 30,717, 31,952) 31,655 31 tog 
Foreign exchange .......... | 5,074 3,726 3,720 3799 
Private loans and accounts..) 607 3,158 3,190 4078 
Loan to State ............. | 46,065) 50,329 49.887 50’ 

e LiasiLitirs wer S06 
OS sie ae ce ae 65,579 71,580 71 299 ° 
(a) Govt. accounts ....... 3 826 835 a 
{6) Private accounts......| 3,920, 4,065 3,886 4,395 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


OE tah | Aug. | Aug.) Aug. Aug. 
| 3F, 12, | 19, 26 


ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 1946 | 19045 
Gold and ster. exch......... | 70-67) 89-34 89-62 89.38 
Advances to State ......... 19-54) 33-00 33-00 33.09 
Investments... .........00. 14°34) 3-95 3-95 3.95 

LIABILITIES 

Bank notes............0.4. | 41-12 44-99 45-34 45-29 
Demand liabs.: State ......) 8°58 15°74 13-59 12-73 
Banks and others .......... | 52°48 62-45) 64-86 65-24 
Reserve to sight liabs. ...... 69 -2%, 72 -4%,'72 +372 -4° 


o 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


\ Sept. | Aug. Aug. Sept. 
7, 23, 30, 6, 
Assets 1945 1946 1946 1946 
Gold coin and bullion....... 111 63.251 -15 246 -02 244-0 
Bills discounted. ........... | 28-74 24-95 23-32 24-29 


Invest. and other securities. .|111-29° 7-65 9-19 8.25 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ........ 62-24 61-73 65°75 64-13 
Deposits : Government ..... | 4-93 35-10, 28-61 27-21 
Bankers......... 165 -72 175 -80 174 61 174-73 
RR pss 7:23) 8:17, 8-75 9-32 
Reserve ratio. ............. 46 -5°%,'89 -6°. 89 -0°. 88 -69 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 
‘| Oct. | Oct. © Oct. ~ Oct 


ait. oe 16, 
ASSETS 1945 1946 1946 1946 
Reserve: Goldf.,.....- Reg) Bas st oan 
oo eee 176-63 390-74 0-94 0-94 
er '1674 -10 1804 -20 1808 -87 1805 -92 
LIABILITIES | | 
Note circulation ....... '1}24 -431150 -31 1152 -06 1156 -55 
Deposits : Dom. Govt...| ‘40°47 39°22 58-15 56-1 
Chartered banks ....... | 443-35 517-60 499-16 506-99 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 





Lae ee 


ij Unit ot } 
| Measurement | 
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UNITED KINGDOM: 


Monthly Average 
] 
| 


i 1929 | 1932 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
i Bae 





MONTHLY STATISTICS 


} 


1943 | 1944 | 1945 
} | 








| j | 
Population mud 1939 47,761,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. k«ns.) | | i 
1. Electricity public supply to G.B.......-+ | Mail. kew.-hrs. 1) 888) 1.020! 2,378  2,677| 2,771| 5,078] 5,196; 3,106 
2. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ........00- | Avg. daily sales |}... |... 98 97; 100; 102} 1067, 112 
3 is Other merchandise ......... in 19426100 |... | w. 105} 98} Ss «100 101. (113 
4 2 Total poonstedete | . Pe Fe 101) = 98}: 00', 98} 105,12 
5. Registered unemployed G.B, (a) ....... Thousands 1212) 2756 9633 23082} 75 sd | 
6. «p Stated TARE. ons increnconccenscd * 1,276; 2,813) 1, 392} 144) 99) 90, 153 
1 ai ARS, chic vchiahiiunese dneséh <aniee s 118} 306! «214 29 Bb id | 
8 | E. and S. England (6) ....cccccccee |! : 542] 8iis;,(C(aisidt (ate 6 
9. gy ee MRE TB oc ctnntibenseiedna’ ‘5 69, 157! 16 5 3 3 4 
10 4, Midlands & N, Midlands (d) (e)..... || nd 165, 37] 92,ti«éW 7 3 4 Bi 
IL; 5 Mle Euglena ()...ggeccoscccnscce | : | 280; 602) 75 3 8 6° 5 wb 
IQs: » DAW: Baglend  .snescoscccocccce | “s | 25 562, 149 8540 61506100 19 
13 » Northern... ccccccccccsesvccsccessses |i e J oes 06 89 37; 9 10, 18 
14.0%: 9 Satlland .. dccccccccescoccevecscss » | 156, 378, 1 64 wm lB) 
15. ° Waies ...... eeeeeeee eeesees ” | 116, i 4 4, 11, ! 26: 
16:  ,, Northern Ireland ....... bible dined 3%, «68, 75} 42) ; 1 Bb. 9} 
17. industr. disputes. No, days lost.......2. | : | 676 $41, 78, 87; «126 +451} 390128 
Wholesale Prices: Economist : i | j i | 
BR: : Siena tind GH... cbSSco woe ccoccccce 1929= 300 100, 70-4 93-9 102-4) 110-2) 113-1) 112-0, 111-7) 
19. . 100, 72-8 95-4 111-0, 118-3, 125-0) 125-5, 125-5) 
20. Mf 100, 53-4 95-0) 100-7, 100-7, 100-6) 190-6 113.9) 
2. : »sevated i 100} 76-3, 125-0) 135-7, 139-2) 142-0) 135-0 158 +3) 
22. — Total, incl, miscellaneous ........+.s0+. ms 100, 67-8 104-3) 114-4) 120-1, 123-5, 127-1) 129-1) 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour: } i} 
a3. s»Feahéen.. Meth hvccRbads cee encsccs . 100, 81-8 107-2| 108-7' 104-91 107-9, 109-1. 110-2 
OE. 8 WOMBVA« iy Alls sg Bbss se ccsence ” “ 100, 87-6! 113-1) 121 -4| 121-9) 121+2) 122-6 123-9) 
25. industrial securities, Financial News ..... || Jul.1,1935=100 102-0; 64-0 68- 4 82-9 100-7, 109-7) 114+) | 
26. Fixed interest ,  § , —_sevecseeee |} 1928—100 96 -8| 113-6) 122- 92 1354 134-8) 135-0, 136-9) 
27. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f)........... ill, {'s 815-0, 827 -0 1495 3/2174 -6 2922 -4 3149 213354-5| | 
2h expenditure gy (fJersereeeeee| 829-5, 859 -5 3970 -7/4876 -3.5739-9.5899-16174-4 -. | 
29. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g)........| < 362-3) 258°5 566-0 651 | 
SL ~ . sec. Banking Soetes ; 8) “7) . : | 
i dSuintieder ae | . | 42 | 150-7) 181-1) 214 8 252-4 
» Deposits ....... voikag os ah abcd ovens * 1,738] 1,791 2,484, 2,970 3,376, 3680 4,153 4,692 
33.» +(Cash and bal. with B.E. .........46 1 187-265) 311 zs 386, 437) 92) 
B65 Ditenaninnk a, duds a. dae cubtids i 308 566-231) 235; 1861 «171 188 
35. » Treasury Deposit Receipts........+. 2 ‘ — | 495 642) 1,002) 1,387) 1,811) 
> ” ae See eee OOO eH EE ee ee ” 991) 884 cae T 7 | 
» Investments......... od SWE ees 64 ode 257, 348) ! 
38. imterest Rates: Bank rate..... akties Sante Per ‘cent. 5-498) 3-008 a wae — ss 
39. Three months’ bank bills.........-.. ° 5-26 1-87 4 1-03 1-03} 1-03 1 0 
40. » Day to day loans ..... peesboresses E se 4-47,/ 1461 0-76; 0-75) 00) 1 0 -92 
4l » Yield on 25% SE <sesevisivens't - 461) 3-75) 2-91 





(a) From March, 1942, Ggurké ke exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary indust ia is 
1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals, etndio eer’ 


jauuary, 1940. 
ol Derbyshire inciuded in North 
begining i year shown. 


idlands instead of North-Western England. 
Moutbiy figures are cumulative. 


t 


5, 1-00} 1 
$40) $12, 3-02 309 3-14 


(6) From, January, 1940, includes former 


(g) Average o! ceatle figures. 


ment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time suslognest. 
the: 


. h e | : : 
(4) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of NE. cae Eastern divisions. 





1945 1945 
 ssniniiidionpeinacM SS SSS EST 
| 

Aug. Sept. | 


Apr. | May June 


July | Aug Sept 





rs 

| | i | 
5.056 5,237) 2,762 2,764 2,847 3,105 
125, «124; #4131) (122) «126 .... 
| 148) 13 137, 121 140 


{ 

2,474, 2,707 
117; 107 
102; 124 
lil 114 





14131} 133,121) 132! 

370, 375, 376 «359 (364) 
| 403 406 408 392 395 
St ee 2a ee ae 
1 16 15 14 15 
0 Ww 8 9 
2) 26 0CO iS 
19 2 20 20 2 
68} 70060736, titéG 


1 


oo 70, 67) «66 6, 

ane 3k Sl on = 

110, 151.08, 224 «164 —Ss«167 

' 7 

111 4 | 113.0) 112 8 112-8 122-5, 113-5 113-4 
123-2) 127-0, 127-2, 124-4 124-4, 124-4, la44 
112-4 116-0) 116 6; 119-4) 120-5 120-2 122-1 
161 -4) 191-3) 191-3 191-3 204-2 205-2 208-0 
129-3 134-7, 134-8 135-1, 136-7, 137-1 1408 
111 +7) 7), 109-7) 109-7 109-7, 111-0 110-0 109-5 
125 -0) } 123-8) 124-4 123-8 125-0 125-0 1258 
113-2) 119-6) 126-5 127-6! 123-0! 127-4 120-9 





13% -7, 13° 1 9) 142-7) 142-2) 141-3! 141-8 1426 
1101 -4/1419-3| 213-0) 451-4 710 -2) 955 -3/1276 -7/1509 5 
2195 «3/2807 -3!| 313-6! 593-9| 983 -2/1232 -8'1690-7 1988-7 


+3 806-9, 101-5) 114 -01285 +2 1324 -5/1330+1)/1341 -8/1341 -8/1360 -511374 -3.1379 -0 1565 6 
10-0 121-1, 136-3 160-3 184-9) 217-4) 220-0 240-2) 226-0 234-7| 256 :1! 259-9) 260-4 265-7 


260-7 289-2) ad 218-7) 267°1, 279-9 290-9 286-1 


\ 

4,875, 4,898 | 4.865, 4,894 §,045 5,113 5,198 5,302 
511 ‘518; 609 509, 524 532 553 593 
195) 215! 433' 471' 526 522' 464) «405 
1,993 2,971!) 1,449 1,374 1, 1,382 1,511 Lert 
156, 763 834 848 883, 877| 8% = 
a 1.146 1,282) 1,322! 1,588 1,406] 1,395 1,595 

2 


2 
103 1- 0-53, 0-53) 0:53 0-53 
1-00, 1 0- 50; 0-50} 0-50) 0-50 a 
2-83) 2-8 || 2-50, 2-57, 2-59) 2-59 2°58 2 
| I Se ie 
Since January, 


(c) Incl rn division betors 


(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division 


) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals tor finaucia! yeah 
(k) Annual figures for 1929 and 19352 do not include District Bank 
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U.K. OVERSEAS TRADE 


Value of Imports and Exports for the month ended September 30, 1946, compared with the same month of 1945. 
Value of Imports and Exports for the nine months ended September 50, 1946, compared with the same period of 1945, and three-quarters of 1938 


—— 
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i Month Ended ¥ a Three- Fi 
Crass AND GROUP . oan . Nine Months Ended Month Ended Nine Months Ended 
September 30 Wea September 30 September 30 eae September 30 
1945 1946 1938 | | 
1945 | 1946 1945 1946 1938 | 1945 | 1946 
} | penpenpanetatincam een —_—— ; -_——— — “ a a 
1.—FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO— ‘ ‘ f yf i 
A. Grain and flour.....-. pecans casesees 6,703,314 | 4,731,612 | 55,813,753 | 62,291,267 | 68,792,416 bas $0,855 1.262.701 7 ahe,073 240.862 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals........... 169,774 98,476 | 8.564.438 | 2,204,736 | 885.168 1,56] 5,770 523,900; 37,276| 246934 
¢ Animals, living, for food............ 1,526,278 | 3,225,515 | 6 915.314) 8.455,191 | 7,493,059 ee " 6 6,401 Z 1,078 
D, Meat...sceceecerecceereersees tees 7,857,695 9,855,913 68,009,894 | 86,002,971 | 108,861,291 112,452 31,560 | 925,424 321,636 | 557,032 
E. Dairy produce.......... sete eeeee 6,905,659 | 8,695,034 60,010,482 | 67,793,350 | 87.905.742 409,340 54,046 | 834,248 2,092,640 1,002,239 
F. Fresh fruit and vegetables ..... nt. 1,209,135 6 969,519 | 28,243,168 12,049,899 | 31,368,078 17,565 7,485 | 295,523 398,552 2,794,739 
G. Beverages and cocoa preparations .,. 4,529,854 | 5,679,018 | 34,884,429 | 37,227,940 | 41/344'055 1,347,768 1,658,496 | 10,367,897 | 11,295,986 | 13,167,635 
H. Other food ........-. Divas «0 '<« tama 3,576,697 6,043,374 j 42,682,570 | 61,485,683 | 74,554,278 1,667,236 | 1,109,036 | 9,027,639 | 16,314,213 | 12,809,559 
], Tobac0O......seee cece eer eeeerenes “| 2,974,396 4,909,537 17,463,475 j; 40,179,101 39,490,992 1,147,100 1,332,525 3,686,178 8,557,017 | 13,578,749 
—_____ vasvonasipes bier seslaiaienrans tolk uae ice ti gee cs is Pre ee oe 
Totat CLASS Be -seereeeeeeres __ 35,452,802 51,207,996 | 322,587,525 | 377,690,140 460,695,079 | 4,757,250 | 4,319,779 | 26,919,941 | 40,445,393 | 49,390,827 
| ieee + = eee \ 
1—RAW MATERIALS AND ARTICLES | 
MAINLY UNMANUFACTURED— | : 
A, Coal .... +00 ena ee eee e es ee $41 | 557 11,054 | 1,394 5,036 947,590 704,183 | 28,054,729 | 3,929,627 | 7,377,914 
B. Other aon-metalliferous mining aad | 
quarry products and the like...... | 932,190 | 779,363 | 3,558,280 | 5,957,153 | 12,170,829 67,340 136,167 793,227 385,971 | 1,123,835 
C. Iron ore and scrap....-..-.--+-++-; | 1,403,649 | 1,765,405 | 8,364,095 | 11,798,777 | 15,416,988 459 2,312 446,168 7,000 27,692 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores and ’ \ é 
SCTAP. severe eee eee e eee e eee eens } 1,177,065 | 2,359,608 12,251,940 | 16,651,270 14,652,437 2,175 34,660 1,723,586 8,172 348,337 
WS Wood One TREE 6 once en ccc cescces ; §,115.805 | 5,590,496 52,139,261 | 30,339,798 | 32,390,990 12,327 62,919 53,450 66,876 348,110 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste....... 2,844,991 | 2,941,447 22,184,721 | 38,532,125 32,069,723 ial 21,738 344,159 47,443 525,121 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen rags 3,959,989 | 2,429,200 31,963,541 | 27,975,514 33,121,740 39,668 333,981 4,697,132 1,268,541 4,446,406 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial silk . 
WASLE ...--- oes ste eseeeeneeeeces 10,915 | 37,724 1,546,623 | 1,478,557 1,178,237 67,567 100,516 496,061 629,705 1,229,238 
I. Other textile materials............ Lee 783,229 1,115,291 8,831,581 | 10,741,506 10,876,883 869 5,458 201,626 3,815 | 177,128 
J. Seeds and auts for oii, oils, fats, resins | 
ANG QUIS .ceceeeceeeerreeerereee 2,918 626 3,194,735 } 22,946,907 34,893,591 43,958,419 62,628 122,789 2,170,379 736,396 1,623,939 
K. Hides and skins, undressed ($i eases 558,887 1,397,706 13,674,835 7,487,386 18,210,422 29,435 50,758 831,094 822,198 1,746,555 
L. Paper-making materials............. 1,625,866 1,894,225 | 12,032,075 12,670,229 13,588,768 17,586 34,078 883,239 71,829 380,141 
RES ie <S eps s3eoe snes nee sescee 1,441,579 4,466,727 8,627,469 8,786,982 27,048,880 24,132 49,369 170,442 155,776 584,807 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials and articles 
mainly upmanufactured........... 787,281 | = 2,281,127 7,911,782 | 10,834,515 | 16,238,196 131,652 326,241 1,825,159 1,197,329 3,905,236 
Tora, Coaee Ti... 6vb ss ws 23,560,613 | 30,253,611 186,044,164 | 218,148,797 | 270,927,548 1,403,428 | 1,985,169 | 42,690,451 9,330,678 | 23,844,459 
\sanennmaitagenamesmnt) paemnileiielite ; ; ee : ccicnngnmeipenaigil ieee 
11L.—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY 
MANUFACTURED— 
A. Coke and manufactured fuel ........ re icy 6,223 oi 8 83,720 75,024 2,468,792 270,924 856,962 
B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc........+. 67,964 276,765 5 505,861 564,836 1,206,475 1,115,377 2,187,713 7,207,581 9,064,125 19,810,060 
C. Iron and steel and manufactures thereof 277,105 1,166,828 11,112,035 5,263,621 6,614,817 1,906,024 5,404,209 | 31,269,014 | 12,090,073 | 60,356,038 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manufactures 
CIES & <n Kalin es a otto aia 1,399,920 §,810,810 | 30,612,893 | 18,476,835 | 26,292,817 965,227 2,673,522 9,254,322 8,293,260 | 28,000,025 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implements and 
inStEWMOMtS... 0c eserecserescess 315,762 247,288 5,296,272 4,984,432 2,188,303 723,948 2,055,211 6,770,765 7,068,801 | 18,530,549 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus...... 1,039,036 319,960 2,330,104 | 18,216,422 3,237,430 1,027,913 2,861,090 | 10,072,804 9,786,666 | 25,922,714 
th - PE sina acabine ck d un heninmnns Oe 1,124,858 1,101,944 | 16,378,895 | 17,889,739 9,775,147 2,644,811 8,715,557 | 43,400,674 | 33,022,328 | 75,193,071 
H, Manufactures of wood and timber... 2,703,586 550,165 4,715,080 10,822,072 7,152,842 44,500 158,545 873,417 348,613 1,144,391 
1. Cotton yarns and manufactures ..... 225 558 147,805 2,351,448 1,703,432 921,830 2,417,170 4,448,635 | 37,260,535 | 31,730,199 | 46,139,167 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns and manu- 
IN rs eas os 33 aes oe 28,449 544,659 2,878,582 1,507,472 2,320,913 1,423,786 2,765,714 } 20,110,214 | 15,509,675 | 30,784,741 
K. Silk and artificial silk yarns and manu- 
factures...... sihipisiebiiidinaiimenoniggeameen 63,082 237,868 3,709,612 2,339,971 858,053 1,046,544 2,231,718 4,126,621 | 13,387,980 | 20,366,248 
L. Manufactures of other textile materials 413,411 639,886 3,454,498 6,682,372 7,954,891 630,385 2,002,317 7,993,024 5,024,495 15,162,793 
M. Apparel ... Sudo dewtds cidesveteetde 522,593 139,108 6,020,892 4,550,114 1,038,207 769,432 3,064,543 6,386,447 7,589,081 19,956,901 
ee rr ee 9 ae ee 88,714 54,027 2,095,760 434,328 608,093 113,627 551,813 1,471,947 786,664 5,050,877 
0. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours .. 1,032,313 981,673 10,209,520 15,830,109 12,634,847 3,297,950 4,575,468 16,709,842 26,643,180 48,527,138 
P. Oils, fats and resins, manufactured .. 5,961,887 7,172,629 33,052,864 | 128,658,523 63,394,010 253,606 743,786 4,024,122 2,114,835 4,772,840 
Q. Leather and manufactures thereof... 439,968 433,864 4,830,219 3,083,210 6,001 210 158,441 505,118 2,957,326 1,213,313 4,139,394 
R tet COMDOEIE,: CRC i c.5 «aac eine +0 1,207,878 1,021,787 11,131,497 9,235,939 7,782,412 365,861 1,157,694 5,197,735 3,687,006 10,020,878 
S. Vehicles (including locomotives, ships 
MOG SES hccnodasedhenass cee 270,527 155,091 3,399,478 4,232,467 1,640,029 1,639,553 | 10,316,753 33,368,286 10,832,242 73,431,988 
T. Rubber manufactures.............-- 1,103 906 510,870 60,000 11,939 91,188 | 496,017 1,237,144 448,086 3,529,913 
U. Miscellaneous articles wholly or mainly | 
PRORUACINNEE 4 5.b 0s vabnaece cee chee 703,992 1,275,380 | 15,654,032 | 6,620,727 | 10,989,885 1,649,672 5,331,320 | 21,772,859 | 13,140,367 | 39,503,821 
reas aden cacnationingtanineiaitl aieeptmemennietocasotte intent aeeininee rnin sian a nn ee 
RGQAE TEARS. 155. on ccs ncccess 17,887,706 | 22,278,443 | 175,256,635 | 261,156,621 | 172,624,158 22,368,735 | 62,321,767 | 273,933,471 | 212,051,913 | 549,200,509 
V.— ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD.......... 663,969 696,512 | 2,488,844 | 2,944,203 | 4,992,686 34,725 170,222 | 509,523 | 444,171 | 2,592,068 
V.—PARCEL POST...............--.0-055 1,096, 526 1,691,453 | 3,254,534 | 10,691,962 | 16,479,079 1,484,040 | 2,034,762 | 9,013,104 | 14,603,809 | 18,083,444 
ee ee gh ere ete oen ee ee ees ee ey ee ee eee a 
DUBS hic bb bd os apcuiplee «2 78,661,616 | 106,128,015 | 689,631,700 870,631,723 925,718,550 | 30,048,178 70,831,699 353,066,490 276,875,964 643,111,307 
| | i j i | 
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(Continued from page 690) EMPLOYMENT FOR HOME CIVILIAN MANUFACTURE AND 


SERVICES AND EXPORTS 
EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, AUGUST 1946 (000's) 




































(000’s) ap giae toute aA oeg al 
ac rr Mid- Mid- | % of July, %of| Aug. | % of 
| i )4 ¢ | 7o2. 
Mid- | Mid- | Mid- | June july Aug. | 1939 1945 | 1939 | 1946 | 1909 | 1946 | 1939 
1939 | 1943 | 1945 | 1946 946 | 1946 a a r —|——-! - 
= Sali hist dd diciarsibtl Rico T Sr Mannfactures :— | ‘a 
. 5 Metals, chemicals ..... 214 | 60 8,141 | 154 3.264 160 
” HM nent, including | Other manufactures... 827 | 50 | 2893 | 80 | 2996 | ¥2 
M. — | j i | eotaien Ici ncee senile lene teal <anereenee 
Dee PRC Se veveahi waaeby cia 13,643 | 14,971 | 14,751 13,566 | 13,550°| 13,718 | +o... a 04 54 6.034 | 106 6,260 | 110 
WOR ses eeteennarccene 4,837 | 7,230 | 6,675 | 8526 | S478 | 5.480 | TOM Soccer 624 | 56 | 4680 | 100 | 4,885 104 
ee ee “gaze | 19,002 | 19,028 | 19,198 DE 5 dauaeas oped 417 | 42 1,354 | 137 1,375 | 139 
: eer ee aes Basic industries and ser- 
Decrease since 1943 ....... é 775 | 3,109| 3170} 3,003 WN. Gidcesnchens cx 5,111 | 109 | 5,299 | 113 5,322 | 114 
v 1 Building and civil 
me a oe Defence, ae engineering 122 55 1,200 92 1,225 | 93 
0 on equipmen Distributive trades ...... 1,958 68 2,234 78 2,277 79 
and supplies for Forces ... 1,827 | 10,260} 9,106] 2,843] 2,607%| 2,433 4 ‘400 | 7 6 7 ; 
ease since 1943 ........ 7 a Tt a) CT SOL Tae | Or erviw...-..-00- eet te ee 
oe eee mere Barks. FSi a Pe ee eee OM, cc cecsecece 12,322 | 74 | 16,4 | 16, 
Balance available for home market | 16.257 | 16,421 | 16,765 Pe Ba = mt atone La. vied cicaeie ed apcsas 
RONNIE ion ssa cud maiace 16,653 | 11,941 | 12,322 . , » sinee 10082... 38 AS! - 
nerease since 1943.2... bats pe 376 | 4316 | 4490 | d524 | inerease since 1948 Foals eel Scesas See 
Terence he ee ES WS | t nada ee 
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Oct. 8, 
1946 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, ete. 
Wheat a. @& 
No. 1 N. Mt. 496 tb. t.o-b. St. J.. 61 9 
Eng. Gaz, av. per cwt. (¢)....... 1411 
Flour per 280 Ib.— 

Straights d/d London ........ 40 0 
Barley Eug. Gaz., av. per cwt. (é) 24 :=«+7 
Oats (e) ,, " 16 9 
Maize, Argentine, per sccines 10/0/0 

MEAT—Beet, per 8 lb.— 6 6 
English jong sides........ eeeees { 6 9 
Imported hinds........... os 6 : 
Mutton, per 8 tb—English......{ : 6 
Gemmorted vo s.c06sccccceevnrs 5 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib........+. 8 2 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (pe: cwt.)—Al! Grades, 

Firat Bane 6. cciicvocencose - 132 8 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

Home Produced .......ccceeeee 99 2 

Imported ...... Secwoceuereenns 9 2 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 

Accra, g.f. ....00- sedbuesuaueee 45 0 

Grenada fine ...... paegetiauies lol 0 
EGGS (per 120)—English......... 3 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

English ......ccccccccccces saa . z 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 

c.f. U.K./Cont. eer eeeeeeese woe 
Reringp Lonpon— 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ........ 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 

SesuaU.... i. . 00500 sk cos 30 IL 
West Indian Crystallised........ 60 6 

” domestic consumption 31 7 

TOBACCO (per ib.) — 14 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed 40 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 110 

SNR ss csecepeccébanpese ps 4 6 

TEXTILES 
COTTON (per ib.)— 
Raw, ia amnenten vesnkbdanee “85 

st oN i . 17 -50 
— 36's Ring Beams ........ 27 -50 

42’s Cop Weft....... sane 26 -88 
60's Twist Beyptien) - ate 40 -00 
Cloth, = 100 yards— 
19 6Printer, 64 x 64, s. d. 
SR BAR 6... oc cibseniee 41 2 
Cambric Shirting, 52) in. 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24's 64 1 


(a) + 1s. per ton net paper 
(c) Price ts at buyer’s premises. 





BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


THE ECONOMIST, October 26, 1946 


Oct. 22, Oct. 8 Oct. 22, Oct.8 Oa 2 
1946 1946 1946 1945 1945 
TEXTILES—conimued MISCELLANEOUS 
os COTTON —con/inued CEMENT best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London ares 
61 9 Cloth, Overai! Cioth, st -~ © a. . 4 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to tou—-(al. 
22's & 16's... s. d. 
au Dail, ‘eae "BO x “6 6-ton ioads and upwards per ton 67 0 ~~ § $ 
4 0 ISS & WSi ic. . cccee- 102 2 115 0 CHEMICALS— 100/0/0 re 
i, Oxali 100/0/¢ 
2 1 | gUTE (per ton)— = aia ears tresngs naa 105/0/0 105/0/9 
10/0/0 Daisee 2/3 c. and t. Dundee..... nom. _— a, Suh — CWl.. eee. e- 15/8/90 15/8/9 
eS ae pate ete wee Os 
6 ¢ Tohva0 tis - ee ota 090s Potash, Suiphate .....-. +: a oe. tae eee 
6 9 ¥/40 H manee or a cece "9607 ©0607 cat. seccc per Ga He Kes 
: : 10/40 Cain Vente, "spot, nt ke Soda Crystals hand +++ per ton $/17/6 5/T/5 
21% Gea bes ge eS OE COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
Colsteg -cececcveccces seseeceeess £50 Nom. (30 N 
8 2 SISAL ton)—Alrican, — s s om, 
142 0 No, “Subeoned.. ae és 0 & 0 HIDES (per ib.) — a. a 
147 0 | WOOL (per tb.) — a. 4. ‘oo en | MC 
Lincoln wethers, washed. . 18} 193 Cape, J’burg Ord.......... 14 , 
Selected blackface, greasy.. 14t 144 Dry Ca 18/20 ib. “ Firsts”. 16 
12 8 Australian serd. fleece Soe nom. 464 Baglish & Welsh Market Hides— » a 
verage snow ite.. nom. nom. 
NE send. and pisces, 50-56's.... nom. 29 Best heavy ox and beifer....... unquoted unquote! 
9 2 Tops. LEATHER (per ib.)— 
=? 66's super carded ........ rt a a Sole Bends, 8/141B......eef P 3 13 
48's average carded ...... ive +” wt Shoulders, Insole 1 3 13 
= . 44's prepared....... ehasdvesivs 28 284 to Welting. .... 24 24 
149 ins eidisvinnhocamabiobcas : Hy ti 
1? 3 MINERALS : : 2 2 22 
64 0 COAL (per ton)— < 4. ‘ a Dressing Hides ...... Chae nsceee 2 8 2 8 
6 3 Welsh, best Admiralty........--4 47 7 4710 "Sloe Spt, England & Wales. we 
7 0 425 42 8 (0) Kerosene eh (Ff 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... a 5 @ 8  Tenerting Oil... 2.00 oe oa 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
“ie Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d....... 169 3 169 3 ex road tank waggons..... 1 & 1 5 
49 10 Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 465 0 465 0 Fuel oil, mm bulk. England and 
Steel, rails, beavy.............. 312 0 312 0 Wales— 
1 Timplates (home ic. 14 x 20)... 4 11h HK lly Furnace ......cccccceecses : at : 1 
49 4 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) Dbepel .. cccinccccecccccescs t tt 
0 5 Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ _ 84/0/0 —_ 84/0/0 ROSIN (per nearness ahovo 41/0/9 
Tin—Standard cash......... ... 389/10/0 280/10/0 52/ §2/10/0 
1 4 Lead (d)—Soft, cash....  55/0/0 /0/ ausesn Ib.) — s . . 2 
i. Spelter (d)—G.0.B., spot ....... whee whee smoked sheet......... 1 4 14 
7% gia se Hine sips 3/0/ 190 yo/9 SHELLAC (per 10n)—TN Orange.. 372/10/0 65/0/0 
. home eeee eeeee /0 
‘ Antimony, English, 99%........ _125/0/0  125/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 51/10/0 51/10/0 
20 20 Wolfram, Empire.......per unit{ 3/7/3  $/a'8 "ianoeeg caw fr 
33-98 Piatinum. refined........per oz. nie wee Rape, crude crude ........c..scceeee 91/0/0 —91/0/0 
33-23 Cottoh-seed, crude ..........2+. §52/2/6 —52/2/6 
45 -00 SP tt -..docnen ee wt 3 31/5/0 -31/5/0 Coconut, erude , «2°22. MINI ep ep 
ae Si ee ees de ita dnasas 42/5/0 — 42/5/0 
2 . GOLD (per fine ounce)........... 172 3 12 3 Oil Cais Linseed tdi, 6 al 1/2/611/2/6 
a (per fine ounce)— Bombay ............. eseeeee unquoted unquoted 
TB Oe EE occ cece cdonestuces jin dhes 4 1% 4% Calcutta . a nde ook a a gcesss — unquoted 
bags, nsntiaaiacns ai credited ls. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Poo! prices in 
(a) bea import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks -nded October 5, 1946. ou. ‘October 19, 1946. 





(Continued from page 693) 
“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 























UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN* 











(1927 = 100) 
bl 60,0 0 | 258,517 
a 118 4,4 9 578 
SC aaibees 21,189 63,367 169 85,325 
dwhbd <tuoe 3,537 2435 14 5,986 
heeds ¢ |___ 80,401 274,884 | 3,971 | —_ 359,206 
Se ee eee ie 9 : * Numbers of imsured persons registered as unemployed. 
to 3 rey 10-4 107 -3 106-7 | 106-7 
Eentiics Soa uenspeenne es a ; Pe 3s . | = ACCIDENTS* ON REGULAR AIR SERVICES FLOWN BY 
PROTAIS 2. ccccersccvece . . 7 " * 
Miscellaneous ....-...-- s70 | «(lat 138-6 | 138-1 Unitep Kincpom Opmrators® 
= eo ticthtahetataten Period 35 | 5 45 
Complete index......... 812 | 119-5 129-1} 1296 ee [2928 * 1908-30 | 1959-35 | 1956-40 | 2941-45 | 19665 
ete: i Aircraft flights ....... | 4,000 *24,600'——«*1'76, 900 379,000, 213,400 NA 
a... 119 9 | 164-5 | 177 Of 177 -6t | 1783 Aircraft mileage ...... | 906,000! 4,894,000: 18,754,000 54,768,000! 77,603,000 24,000,000 
‘ BA an ——— ae - {2,645,000 27,669,000 116, 139,000 267,247,000 748,918,009 255, — a 
pi sy assenge was " | | ( 0 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. + Revised figures Fatal cochtnate . éeeeee a Na ‘Nis g 8, 4,109 _ “ 
rege j ; . 
a) Killed.......... | Nil 15, 41) 42! 78 2 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES -.(0) Seriously injured | Na 1 ON i . 
Oct. 8, Oot. 22, (a) Killed.......... | Nil 13 48) 48 il 
1946 1946 ri, oa injured | Nil 4 -_ uy 1 a 
Grains (per bushel) — Cents Cents Sountar Gents os i j ' 
Wie AE, Di conticndetatcereamsticedotmnines! ae 2044 ‘ oe mine tenes yf 6,200, 22,100) 14,600, 14,200 nA 
Maize, Chicago, Jan. .....s.ceccersceereeees noone 1408 140} ree Winey saiten 
Oats, Chicago, November ..... etrorne dds Wee cgsces idee 86} 824 death or serious in- ! | | 
Rye, Chicago, October .......-sseseseeees etic dtteed, -*‘<s i MOO. n ss ikenikenne | ie | 2883) 500 2,344,200 2,106,500 5,173,500, 4,800,000 
; : Passengers carried per | | 
Merats (per Ib.)— passenger killed or | i 
Copper, Connecticut ........++. ppercegeqese-duampageos,  20STS 14-375 ent OF ees | ae 6, 0 La 18,600) 9,500; 9,000 
Tin, N.Y. Straits, spot ........ ovvcvescesccedsweces 52-00 52 00 sonlitnahe ited per | 
iously injured... j .., ! 1 0} 8,500,000 
Lead, N.Y., spot ... steer eeeeeee ceeded ceedecdtedees 8-10 8-10 Fatal aécifients per | Ee ear 609 2,852,700, 5,042,400) 9,480,00 i 
Spdtier, Want Hi. Cowh, gyot soso ccs ccsasecetosntecccs 8 -25 9-25 1,000,000 miles flown 82 43 “19, * 
Passengers killed per 
Corton (per Ib.)— 100 million passenger 
1G, Rant WNP. bei cscicectsdemedsisdieasannd POS 34-63 enna : et 8° 
Py Am. BE. BOW. 65 vcs cece snes bs dawee 60 Meune vce 38 -80 ‘ 
55-91 * Excluding incidents due, or presumed due, to enemy action. 
MISCELLANEOUS— t Excluding the Atlantic Return pas Servite up to the end of 1945. \ 
Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec. $1, 1931— 100. 339 8 355-5 Including associated companies on Commonwealth and Empire routes (except for 1946 


§ To September 30th. Provisional estimates. 
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iS & Price, Price, Net ( i 

a ross i. Prices, 

Pe Namé‘onSeewity § FES) On Oct. -Vieli,* Yield, || Year 1946 | 
‘et 23 23S) Jo, 23, Oct. 23, . Oct. 23, || Jan. 1to Oct. 

er, 42% ' 196 19% | 22) 
rio cS eh ey ioe 1986 || High | Low 

British Funds- fsdaif ad. |i 

SOL Conversion 39%, 1948-83 ; ..{ & ; 24 1078 6 1 6) ii i} 
100; War Bonds 2% 1949-51... E 102% | 102% 0 7 10; 1 11 10 || 66/74 57/6 | 
100 Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950., E | 100 100: 01211 1 9 6 | 65/9 | 43/6 | 

i 00} + War Bonds 249 b 101-65... E | 102 103m 0138 7 116 6) WY = /- | 
3%, 100 War Bonds 24° o 1952-54. ‘| E | 102 103 801510 148 8 | 13/63, 9/ % 
5 Funding 28% 1992-57 ..... E | 104 105% O13 11 119 8 } 26/1h 21/1 | 
" War Bonds 24% 1954-56... EB 103 1038 O18 1 2 0 9 |101/3  88/- 
nj (02h Nat. Det. 3% 1954-58... E | 16% 10m 1014 3.2 1 3] 28/3 22/3 | 
% 102} = War Loan 3% 1955-59. . E | ye 107% O15 8 2 1 Bl 44/10) 36/6 | 
4, 101i} Savings Bds. 5% 1955-65.. E | 16% 1074 O17 1 2 3 9) 34/-. 23/9 | 
3, «98 =| Funding 24% 1956-6h..... B | 102 103 2 0 8,2 210) 30/6 21/44 
7, «101g «| Funding 3% 1959-69... .. E 106 10% #10 6 2 6 61 25/9 | 20/- | 
gj 12H Funding 4% 1960-90....... EB | li7gxd ligxd 0 5 2 611! 59/6 40/- | 
4, 101/} Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70.. E © 106% 108 1 011 2 7 2) 58/3 | 47/9 | 
n 9 Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67. E Wljxd, 102)xd 1 4 4,2 6 6) 64/- 53/9 
yH 13} Victory Bonds 4°, 1920-76 § Hn 121} 01% 8! 2 9 8 }} 12/2} V6 | 
% ©6101 Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75...)  E 107 109% 1 2 8!2 8 8} 26/6 | 20/104; 
§ (1055 W: eS eaek ul aft, 1952, “4, 2 107 108 012 5 2 4 9) 27/10} 18/]y | 

109) Cor (after a 5 01211 2 611} 

t 6 Conv. 34% (alter 1961)....| EB | Ldh. 13 018 427 9. 18/3 12/1} 
Treas. Rds. 23°, (after 1975) °°. U — 100 1 7 6,210 0 || 27/7} 22/6 , 
ij 103 lreas, Stk. 3% (aft. 1966).| E 107} 108% 81 3° 1'2 811 |} 3 | SYS. 4 
aj 102 Redemption 3° (1986-96)., E 1113 114 143/32 92 } 67- 51/6 
i 97% Local Loans 3% (a) ....... U 100% 106% ii 01811 | 58/9 5i/- 
= «= 91}.—«Ss Consols 2%...... as U 98) 97 17 8 210 5 43/6 32/6 

Jo redemption assum tions indicate d: Net vields after allowing for tax at 9s. im (. 4/8} at 
tarliest date. =Undated (flat yield). § Average life 17 yrs. 6 mths. 39/9 34/3 | 
To be redeemed at par 5 January, 1947. 111/10} 89/- 

Prices, Year oan Pric "ai Vie 
Prices, 1946 (Jan. } to . rice, rice ield, 71/9 56 /- 
Year 1945 Oct. 22) _ Name of Security sy — — A 29/1} 
| Low High | Low $6 3 ree 1946 | 194 | 194 71/- 52/6 
a 1ll/- | 92/9 | 
} Dom. & Col. Govts. | re ei i 

; om 100} | Australia 33% 1965-69..... / 108 | 110 212 5 | 49/6 | 37/6 | 
y  699%)~=O0 = New Zealand 54% 1962-65..) 110 | 10 2/9 8) 30/- | 25/6 
. 113 128) | 114 | Nigeria 4% 1963.......... } 3B | 18 1243 3) 22/% 20/4} | 
mH «104-~=—sMM0 48 | 2105 South Africa 34% 1954-59... 109 | 110 (2 2 6 a eae 

Corperation Stocks 43 | 34/ 
me 108} 1001 ‘ Beisat 3% 198063 | 108 | ios 12 8 2) aay wy 
| 1958-63........ 106 (62 8 5 
» | 99% 106g | 100 ,’ Glasgow 3% 1963-66....... 16 6| 106066 62 6 33/3. (26/3 
45 102 Oe teh Mibeniiebintesentee- 101} 101) 219 1: 20/1) 13/4 
/100 105 | 100, Liverpool 3%, 1954-64...2.., 104 | 104 | 2 810) 46/6 | 35/ 
vernments p 

} | 9 101 4 Argentine 34° Bds, 1972..., 101 101 | 3 810) 25/3 16/2 
p, | 67h | 78} | «70h Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59. -| 74 | 75 | 310 0 94/6 | 80/- 

1 4 44 35} | Brazil 4% 1889A,Int.13%. 42h | 43h | 3 9 0 46/7) , 38/- 
5} o 13 * compa 144, int. S %. n 1° 99 413 9/1351/3 | W/9 | 
i | 2 o ) 24/0 -48%. 33 3 11:10 
foam ett | as "Chinese 5% 1913........ *: 3 | at Nin” 35/4) | 25/1091 
(} | 0) | 100 | [915 Portuguese External 3°. 9 9 '307 W/O ; 3/3 
1 | 655 76 712 ‘Spanish 4%, Sealed Bonds... 73 73 5 9 7) 36/9 | 27/ 

3 89) 75 ‘Uruguay 3°% Assented... 88} &&} 86319 1 = a : 

| eae doe dem, Pree, wierd, | 35/8, | 28/9 

loOrt 22 ~~“ Dividends Name o! Security - ‘on _ 24/10}) 1/7 
ich | Low (a) () te) 1946 19461946 3. ty 2/7 

%, ® ’ (, és. d. 29/6 22/3 
|) Nile} 2be Amtotagasta 5°, Stk. Pt.!) 45 49 48/9 | 30/3. | 

8} Nile} Nel e) B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord, Stk. ...) 13 13 Nil 
46h 2 ¢} 3 ¢}San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... , 2100} 108 (215 6 1076 91/9 

Slik 2a\ 3 6 Can. Pacific Com. $25...... | $18 | $18) (617 0 33/9 | 28/- 

} | 53h 3b) 2 a \Great Western Ord. Stk..... 59 | 58% 810 0 80/- | 64/6 | 
8} 106} 26} 2ha G.W. 5% Cons. Pret. Stk... 112} 16 864 6 0. 98/9 | 75/- | 
Bi 49} 26) 2a LN.E.R. 4% Ist Pret. Stk.., 58 | 58 618 O 121/3 | 94/83) 
5 6} 2c} 4 ¢ LMS. Ord. Stock. ....... 29 | 29 1316 0 i 
a | 26} 2 a4 ‘LMS, 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. 60 | 61 611 0. 30/10) 20/- |, 
3} 55 1go lta ‘London Transport ‘ C’ Stik. 58h | 4658) 65 «62 «6 «(73/9 | 53/9 
i} 18 2 ¢| 2 ¢ ‘Southern Def. Stock....... 22 22} 9 0 0:2111/3 76/- 
eS 246) 2fa Southern 5% Pref. Ord, Stk. 73 75} 612 6 65/3 | 55/- 

Banks & 44,3 35/- 

16 66 10 6) Tha) Alexanders (2, (1 pd....... | 93/6 | 96 312 9 134/4 113/9 

64 6 6} 3}a@ Bank of Australasia (5..... 8% % 5 4 0 03/1} 82/9 
HAR 6 ¢| 8 c iBank of Montreal $10......) £6} £6 43°00 ~~ 120 95 
y 2h 6 ¢| 6 ¢| Bank of New S. Wales {20..) 28} 28) A310 QO 195/- 157/6 
% 74/3 76! 7 @ Barclays Bank ‘B’ fl. .... 82/6 83/6 3 7 O 13 OR 
9 3b) 3a Barclays (DC. &0.)‘A" {1 72/6 72/6 116 0 78/7} | 51/- 
a ae @ Chartered of uate fe Sheek a Hg : 4 : sere = 
-' @ District ‘A’ £5, {1 pd...... c 1016 4 
Pe £80 Nie) Nil ¢ Hong Kong & Shanghai $125) £86 £85 Nil 51/9 | 43/- 
{ 38/6 8666) 6 @ Lloyds‘ A’ £5, {I pd. ..... 65/6 67/- 311 6 113/9 | 96/10}; 
> ‘> ho) The Martins Bank {1.......... 92/- | 93/- |3 4 6 | 10/3. } 2/- 
we 8 >! 8 @ Midlané Bank /1, fully paid!) 95/6 9 97/- 5 6 0 48/6 37/~ 

it oh 5 6 5 @ Nat. Dis. (A) 6. & ay ele 6} um 13 990 8H T% 

. a Thb a 'Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid..... 82/- 826 312 9 $544 $443 

7 8h6 @ Royal pecteab Rectan Stk. 518 525 |3 5 0 58/9 46/10} 
_ 5a) 12 b Stam. of S. Africa {20 {5pd. 23 245 | 3 9 6 76/6 59/6 

wm 5b 5 a Union Discount £1 Stk. .... i 63/- 656 3 10+ 85/6 70/- 

rm AiG 9b 9a eee £4, fl paid....) 99/6  100/6 | 31) 6 123/9 | 95/- 

7; Insurance 101/10} 889 

9 ®t 4 a) SO 6 Alliance £1, aa Mies 31} 32/215 6 53/1h  40/- 

y Mt 6/-b) 4/6@ Atlas £5, £1} paid......... Isxd 16 | 3 5 8 48/4$  35/Th 
1 ms 2256 15 a ‘Commercia {ion flies 11} 12jxd 3.0 9 81/3 71/- 
ee 16 6 16 @ (Gen. Accdt. {1, 12/6 pd....| 135/-xd 1476 214 0 fu vs 

4} 15) 22h 61 ake Loans © Lemceets ure {1 . a a : y 2 oar, 79/6 
Mt 6/-b  6/ 1a fe 18} 198 219 6  58/7$ 43/9 
5k los 169-07 ¢¢114}.c Prudential {1‘A’......... 33} 34 m2 1 OF 50/6 ~ 6 
| igh lla. 2145 Royal Exchange {1........ 13ixd 143 .2 4.0) 98/6 80/14 

3/3b| 3/9a “Royal 41, fully paid........ 11? 12jxd 216 9 a 

Bf ; ‘ we 

S RUS 125 6) $5 @ Bass Ratchff Ord. Stk. (1... 181/6 84/6 | 2 3 Gt 97/6 | 68/9 

ie om ba! 15 > Distillers Co, Ord. Stk. f1.:) 128/6 | 132 |3 8 0 2% 17 

WS rigg 2 | 18 b Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1...) 154/- — 155/- 315 0 | 35/7} | 25, 

D6 9) | 7a} ‘Ind Coope &e. Ord. a. fi: ' fe a ; : o | b., % | 
l/~ . @ \Mitchells & Butlers os ee et 

i ae 15 $ | = + . African Breweries {1 .. ‘ 154/6 | 157/6 2 2 Ot 15/7} "we | 
B/S) gg, 7 Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1. | 41/- 47/9 | 4 39) 14¢ | Ub | 

~~. a et a] 4 tl Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1) 93/-_ a 2 54 Oe t 

aterim div, (b) Final div. ~_ () Last two yearly di 
& Allowing for exchange. ik) Inchades 2}% tax free yie baal 274 %e- 
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Last two 
Dividends Name of Security 
(a) (6) (c) + 44 
i 1 
% % t trom, Coal and Steet | 
8}b 5 @ |\Babeock & Wilcox Ord /1.. 
33a  16)6 Bolsover Colliery Ord {1.. 
1344, 1636 Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.. 
8b : a Cammeti Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-| 
3a 5 b'/Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1 ...... i 
5 al 15 6 ‘Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1...11 
8 ¢ 8 ¢ Dorman Long Ord. {1 .....), 
4a ; b Guest Keen Ord Stk. iil 
1236 : Hadfields Ord. Stk. 16/- . 
7 ¢ ¢ ,Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. 
24a ab Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £2), 
t2ha' b ‘Staveley Coal «= a .: | 
12hc¢. 6 12$¢ Stewarts & Lloy 
10 bd 4 @ Swan, Hunter = a 
12h¢ 12}¢ Thomas & Bald. Ord. cA. 
2ha 546 United Steel Ord. Stk. gs 
6 b 4 @ Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/- ..... 
= Textiles 
Nile Nii c¢ Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. {1 
5 ¢ 5 ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. at 
8 ¢, 8 ¢ .Bczitish Celanese Ord. 10/-. ., 
sia 636 Coats, J.& P. Ord. Stk. £1.. 
5b 234 Courtaulds Ord. Stk. {1. Seal 
2360, ea English S, Cotton Ord. £1. . 
4c 5 c¢ Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. £1. | 
5} a Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/-| 
The 7c Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £2..}) 
lige! 2 ¢ Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1.), 
Electrical Manufactg. 
1 ¢) 5 4)Assoc. Elect. Ord. Sik. £1..), 
ait 4 a B. Ins. & Callender: Ord. él 
tka’ 15 6 Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 
10 ¢ 4 a ‘English Electric Ord. Stk. (1) 
lite lik c (General Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 
Gas and Electricity 
7 6} 5 @ County of London Stk. £1. “} 
2ha 3}b Edmundsons Ord. Stk. {1.. | 
24d 2$a@ Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1.. 
446 244 North-East Electric Stk. fi. 
6 6 3 @ Scottish Power Ord. Stk, £1. 
Motor and ee 
20 ¢ 25 ¢ Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk, 5/-.. 
ihc 7} ¢ | B.S.A. Ord, Stk. f1........ 
6b 4 a Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-. 
10 ¢| 10 ¢ De Havilland Ord. Stk. {1.. 
6 c| The Ford Motor Ord. Stk. f1.. = 
7 15 a Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/- 
24a; 12} ‘Lucas ( ae 8:. 
10 a| 7$6 Morris Motors 5/- Ord. sti 
20 ¢! 20 rate oe 
2ha Be Cunard ona. Stk. * Ba ecaneell 
3 a} 5 . Eider D, Lines Hidgs. Ord. 1) 
6 ¢ T 2 /Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1) 
8 b 2a P. & O. Def. Stk. £1....... 
6 ¢ 6 ¢ Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. | 
5 ¢ 6 ¢ Union Castle Mail Stk. £7 
Tea and Rubber | 
2¢ Nile Anglo-Duteh of Java £1. . 
23a 10 > jokai (Assam) Tea {1...... ' 
6 b Nile London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.. 
Nile Nile Rubber Pltns. Trust {1-.... 
Nile Nilc United Sua Betongs]...... 
oi 
5 6 15 @ Anglo-lranian Ord. Stk. a. 
1746 =17}@ Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-....!: 
10 db 2$@ Burmah Oi! Ord. Stk. {1.. 
4234 +328 Shell Transport Ord. Stk. iit 
5 a 10 6 Trinidad Leaseholds (1..... | 
Miscelianeous t 
1}@; i176) Assoc. British Picture 5/-..! 
10 c| 10 ¢ Assoc. P. Cement Ord. 41...) 
1246; 5 a@ Barker (John) Ord. {1..... 
324¢ + 35 ¢ Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-.. 
6 b 2 @ British Aluminium Stk. £1.. 
gc; flijc Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. iil 
12 b 8 a ‘British Oxygen Ord. Stk. t2 
4c 9 ¢ ‘Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk...... 
2245 b 12}a@ Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... | 
10 a. 35 6 | DeLa Rue (Thomas) Ord. 41) 
8 ¢ 12 ¢ Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1 
8c 8 ¢ ‘Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-./ 
6 ¢ 7}¢ Gaumont British Ord. 10/-. 
12}@ 2246 Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. ae 
2h@ 17} Harrisons & Cros. Det. {1.. 
3 ¢ 9 ¢ Home & Colonial Ord, aie, ‘ 
5 b 3 a ‘Imperial Chemical Ord. as 
+10 6 7a. imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 . 
1.60 ¢ $1.60 ¢ Intermational Nickel n.p.... 
5 ¢ 5 ¢ Lever & Unilever Ord. {1.. 
10 ¢ 10 ¢ London Brick Ord. fl ascii eb 
15 a@ 35 b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- ...! 
1235! 5 a’ Metal Box Ord. Stk. / 
1256 Tha Murex (1 Ord, Stk......... 
25 ¢ 17}4 c Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-...! 
1246 5 a Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-. 
10 b 34a Tate & Lyle Ord, Stk. £1... 
15 ¢ 7} ¢ | Triplex Safety Glass 10/-.. .; 
4)1246 10 @ Tube Investments Ord. i 
8d 3ja Turner & Newall Ord, £ 
Tha (k)17}b United Molasses Ord. 6/8 . 
4c 6 c¢ Wall Paper Defd. {1....... 
45 b 15a rer uk way ae 
2746' 2Tka Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-. 
12h¢\ 12}¢ Cons. Glds. of S. Africa £1.. 
30 6b W a ''De Beers (Def.) £2}........ 
336 23a Randfontein Ae t ivdes 
15 6 15 a@ |\Rhokana Corp. Ord. f1..... 
Nile! Nite! ‘Roan Antelope Cpr. 
45 b 45 a Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... 
20 a; 61 6 Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd...... 
Nil Nil ‘“W. Witwaterstaid 2/6..... 


Also 
(p) Yield basis, 8%. 


(a) ‘special payment 10% from w ar Contingencies 
(nm) Yield basis, - 58%. 


Vrice, Pric e, y le id, 
Oct. Oct Oct. 
15, 22, 22, 
1946 1946 1946 
a 
58/9 | 62/-xd 47 O 
62/6 | 65/6 o-23 .¢ 
28/6 | 28,9 3 9 6f 
1/9 | 12/6 5 00 
24,9 | 235/- 6 8 0 
9/9 | 98/9 410 
24/3 26/- 6 3 0 
42/- | 43/- § 32 °3 
24/9 24.6 + as 
25/3 26/3 5 46 
25/- 25/6 6 5 6p 
58 /- 57/6 3 9 9 
50/- 50/6 419 0 
56/9 57/3 418 90 
11/44 | B/7h 7 3 «3 
24/9 24,9 6 9 6 
WAs/6_.\. 27/3 5313 6 
12/3 | 12/6 Nil 
22/6 | 223 4 6 0 
31/3..|..32/6 +2. 9.3 
57/-._ | 61/103 3 4 9 
51/6. | 52/6-:217 0 
33/9 34/44 218 6 
22/9 23/6 +4 5 3 
4/1 4/9 |3 3 3 
36/103) 37/6 4900 
97/6 01/103 318 9 
65. 66/- 3 0.9 
44/- 44/3 jae 
31 32/3 1310 0 
59/6 60/6 3 690 
95/1 96/6 312 6 
45/- 47/6 44 0 
28/- 29/-- 429 
21/3 22/- 411 0 
w/b 32/6 46 0 
40/- 41 480 
35/7} “6/3 '3 9.8 
28/6 29 /- Ss 3s 
17/9xd 18/3 ClUd55 9 CG 
39/6 39/9 5 0 6 
40/3 41/3 3123 9 
22/6 23/6 618 6 
81/10} 83/9 311 9 
38/6 39/6 2 4 6Ff 
103/9 107/6 314 6 
31/6 33 6 1 0 
40/- 406 490 
31/- 32/- 47 6 
51/6 52/- | 317 0 
27/- 27/- 49 0 
28/6 28/6 44 3 
18/- 18/3 Nil 
47/6 47,6 & § 2 
2/10), 2/103, Nil 
23, 23/9 Nil 
38/9 39/44 Nil 
98/9 9/9 41 3 
w/6 31/6 511 0 
68/14 66/10; 314 9 
87/6 92 6 1 7 Of 
109/44 1116/3 | 211 6 
27/3 28 /- 49 3 
61/6 65 oe 
95/- 963 a eae 2 
57/6 58/6 30 0 
40/- 40 40 06 
1189 1226 116 9 
93/9 5/7 e395 
108} Hl} |8 1 9 
170/- 170/- 4 23-3 
124 123 1|312 6 
67/9 696 (3 9 O 
27/9 28/3xd 216 9 
25/- 26/3 | 217 0 
45/- 46/3 315 6 
100/-xd 100 400 
8/- 8/6 449 
41/9 42 /- 316 0 
7 Tk 2 4 6 
$45 $46} 7 eS © 
48/9 4/9 #21 3 
65/- 65/- ee 
75/6 79/44 33 0 
105 /- 107/6 3 5 0 
91/3 93/9 45 3 
48/1} 50 /- 115 Of 
44 3xd) 45/- 317 6 
74.6 75/6 311 6 
35/- 356 i 
of 7 9 120/- $15 @ 
1/6 84/- 219 6 
= . 51 7 ae 
43/- 43 216 0 
88 /- 93 '3 49 
57/6 58/3 31 € 
71/6 73/99 |3 7 9 
22 244 17 0 6 
23/- 2s/- 5 8 9 
- 8} 312 9 
12/6 13/3 Nil 
80/- 85/- 1010 6 
11g | 123 | 4 0 6 
oy. | 6h t Na 
Reserve. 
¢ Free of Tax, 





AGGREGATE ASSET 
a Vise March, 1945 
€7 3,536 Sdo 










NEW, ZEALAND 





Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria: Sydney. New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter General Manager. & 










REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED €92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €173,000,000 


(1945 Accounts) 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA) 


Applications are invited for a SENIOR LECTURESHIP or LECTURE- 
SHIP IN ECONOMICS. s 

Duties. which will be centred in Pietermaritzburg, will consist of 
teaching and taking part in the research werk of the Department, and 
will begin as soon as possible in 1947. The appointment will be on 
probation for a year. 

The salary scales are as follows: 

Senior Lectureship: 
Men- £550 by £25 to £750. 


Women: £450 by £25 to £650. 
Lectureship: 

Men: £450 by £25 to £600. 

Women: £350 by £25 to £500. 


These scales may be increased in the near future by 20 per cent. _ 
A Cost of Living Allowance is also granted. The initial salary will 
depend on the qualifications and experience in teaching and research, 
Membership of the Provident Fund is compulsory. Further particulars 
may be obtained from The Secretary, Universities Bureau of the -British 
Empire, 24 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


poayare Company, with liquid working capital and substantial profits, 

desires amalgamation with or outright Ap oc of substantial 
interest in a public Limited Company with Stock Exchange Quotation.— 
Write, Box 463, Reynells, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 




















a light engineering concern in Midlands offers excep- 
: tional opportunity to well-qualified man as Assistant to Sales 
Manager. Candidates must have had recent experience in the distribu- 
tion of technical products through representatives. agents and factors 
in home and export markets. Only candidates of high standard will be 
considered: they must have been thoroughly trained in all commercial 
and organisational aspects and have knowledge of ——— methods, 
surveys. sales statistics and appointment of agents.—State full details 
of qualifications and experience, salary required.—Box 350. 





PRIVATE SECRETARY required by Chairman of Public Company 

controlling leading cinema circuit end film production organisa- 

tion. First-class experience and high shorthand and typing speeds 
essential. 5-day week.—Please write full particulars to Box 351. 


Py oman STATISTICIAN, aged. 32, seeks post in London. Honours 
graduate in Mathematics. experienced research and Government 
—— . oe nee of Economics, administrative and organising 
ability.— Box : 


‘EVEN young progressive families shering lovely old country house, 
bJ 22 acres, daily reach Euston, have room two more families, Own 
bed-sit.. bath: communal lounge, dining-room, nurseries. Home pro- 
dace, small staff, work and all expenses shared. All-in cost about £8 
for small family.—Write very fully, Box 353. 


YHARTERED ACCOUNTANT required to take charge of Accountancy 
/ ef Iron and Steel Works Preference given to applicants with 
Industrial experience in. Accounting for Management Cortrol. . State 
details of education, training ane ex»verience.—Apply. The: Secretary, 
John Lysaght, Ltd., Orb Iron Works. Newpert. Mon. 
VY OMEN TODAY AND TOMORROW. The second of five lectures on 
aiternate Thursdays at 7 p.m. at Conway Hall. Red Lion Square, 
W.¢.T, will be on 31st October. 1946 when Miss Honor Balfour will 
speak on WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS. 


) LARGE food manufacturing firm in the north of England has need 
a of 4 man 25 to 35 years of age in its purchasing department. A 
knowledge of commodity markets (particularly food commodities) would 
be an obvious advantage, though not essential. Other things being 
equal, preference will be given to holders of first-class academic qualific,- 
tions in economics and/or geography. .._.Execellent opening for right 


Ee Aepieetiete, stating age, qualifications and experience, to 
om $47. : 


Prioted in Great Britain by St. Cremexts Press, Lro., 
at Bretrenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, WiC:2. U.S 








Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weckly 
. Representative: R. 
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Foreign Traders 


will find The Royal Bank of Canada a useful ally in 
developing trade with Canada, the West Indies, Centraj 
: and Seuth America. Correspondents world over, 





6 Lethbury, E.C.2. 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 







E. B. Melnerney, Mgr. 
L. R. Newman, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA ) over 00 tranches i 


Head Office, Montreal. Canada, Newfoundland, 


the West Indies, Central 
Ofticesin New Y ork and Paris and Sonth America. 






Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liahijit, 


ACTUARIES 


Any public body, company, society or person requiring the permanen 
whole-time services of a qualified Actuary or of an actuarial! student 


invited to apply to the Chairman of either of the undermentione 
Boards, who will be pleased to supply the names of such members 
the Institute of Actuaries or of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotian 
as may be interested in the appointment and qualified to undertake 
cuties vane 7% ; 4 
ne Institute of Actuaries A tments Board, Staple Inn Buildin 

Holborn, London, W.C. 1. om \ . ¢ 

The Faculty of Actuaries Appointments; Board, 23 St. Andrew Squarg 
Edinburgh, 2. ' 











PPOINTMENT VACANT.—Sales Manager for new patent machi 
4 in food-processing and allied industries. Required to appoint an 
supervise resale agencies throughout world. Previous experience 
export sales administration required. State experience and qualificatio 
in detail.—Box 324, 


[peruse “STAY PUT’ when you use Dentesive. Eat, talk 
laugh with confidence. _Dentesive holds firm, holds longer—it's | 
having your own teeth back again. Ask your chemist for Dentesive 
now available in both cream and powder forms. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of EDITOR of a leadi 
4k and long-established journal. Economic and/or accoum 
qualification essential. Applicants should state fully their past jo 
nalitic ex ig and other work, age and salary required.—Wri 


GTUDENT working for B.Se.{Bcon.) degree, 23 years, ‘intelligent : 
k adaptable, seeks suitable part/full-time job.—Box 346. 


(SHARTERED ACCOUNTANT required as accountant to Proviud 
pA Newspaper.—State age, qualifications and salary required, to} 


,;CONOMIST (47). Ph.D.(London), with knowledge of busine 
management and international economics, seeks employment 
research and/or consultative capacity.—Write, Box 349. 

Uy eeeery COLLEGE OF WALES, Aberystwyth.—Applications 

invited for the post Assistant. Lecturer in Economics. Sala 
£450, or according to qualifications.—Applications, with copies of thr 
testimonials, should sent not later than Nevember 25, 1946, to tl 
Regi: trar, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 



















NEw 18K Gord Chronographe Chronometer Wrist Stop Watch. Split 
a second timekeeper (Cost 125 Gns.). Varicus facilities. Calibrat 
1/1000th second. Superb appeararce and performance ven, Superiof 
Perfect. Guarantee £65. 14K Gold streamline model Bversharp ‘l 

Fountain Pen. New £12. Ditto Pencil £8. B. W. Thomas. 40, Kensiig 
ton Park Gardens. Londcn, W.1 


UNx book-sections wanted, also Unix record sections, light 
preferred.—Write Box 341. 

ILVER TANKARD. London Assay. e 
Domed Lid. Plain and .elegant.. Weight 23. o0zs., 17 
£80. The Cheshire Silver Company, 111, Thorley Lane, 

Cheshire. 

"YYRANSLATIONS.—Efficient, and prompt. seryice. by specialis 
moderate charges.—Please contact P.W.E.A., 11, Gillingham ste 

S.W,1. Tel.: ViCtoria 2705. f 


ProLcowINc MARKET CHARTS.—Our method is simple. our Serv! 
. unique.—-Send for descriptive leaflet and prospectus of ow: Service 
Charts and Chart-Reading Service, 127, The Promenade, Cieltenh! 
England. ee 
\{ENS Wrist Watches, by Timor. Ebel, Leonidas. 15-jewel Swit a 
44 movement; steel case. High-grade precision instrument, as supp” 
to HM. Forces. £12. Cash with order (packing and postage |S. °\) 
Not sent on approval.—Waring and Gillow, Ltd., Oxford Street, © 





Made by George Smith, 178 
dwts. Pri 


Timperie 


ENERAL and Statistical Research. Lady with experience in rest 
and statistical analysis, tabulation. pre tion of charts, ete. 
part or whole-time work. References.—Write,, Box 354. 





by Tee Economist Newsrsrer. L 
S. Baricy, 111 Breadway, New York, 6.—-Saturday, Octeber 2°, 1946. 









